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SERVICE FIRST. 
“Service First” Means Greater Service, Greater 
Number of Subscribers, Greater Harmony and Co- 
Operation as well as Greater Efficiency. 











The Philosophy of Courtesy. 

The subject of “courtesy” is one that in the past few years 
has been the cause of much discussion and the word 
“courtesy” has become a slogan among employes of many 
public service corporations. Officials have taken various 
means for impressing upon their employes the value of 
courtesy, especially upon those who come in contact with 
the public, directly or indirectly. A pamphlet recently is- 
sued by the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad for 
its employes, contains much relating to the practical philoso- 
phy of that virtue. 

The lesson it carries to the railroad employe is likewise 
applicable to the employe of the telephone company or of 
any other public corporation. In entering the employ of a 
company whose business it is to serve the public, a person 
exchanges one of the rights of mankind for one of au- 
thority; he surrenders his right to meet impatience with im- 
patience; he no longer has the privilege of meeting irritabil- 
ity with irritability. 
ciplined calmness for the natural instinct of man to talk or 


In place of this is substituted a dis- 


hit back. The nerves of the telephone operators are stead- 
ied by routine. The operator in the ordinary moments of 
her life, may be dealing with people in the extraordinary 
moments of their life, people whose nerves are upset by 
accident. 


The pamphlet which is entitled “Courtesy” says: 


' The man whose business it is to meet the public, who re- 
sists impatience with patience and temper with calmness, is 
gaining the respect and sympathy of every witness to the 
situation, and the offender will regret his act in his first 
reasoning moment. 

In this country where all are created free and equal, it is 


the first instinct to harshly resent any word of temper or 
impatience. It is considered a denial of one man’s equality 
with another. 

All men are equal when they meet as the patrons of the 
railroads, the theater, the hotel, or any public or semi-public 
institution. 

But— 

When it becomes the business of one man to meet these 
same men in an official capacity, then that man becomes 
superior over the many by reason of his authority—it be- 
comes his business, his trade, to meet the public, individu- 
ally and collectively, and handle them efficiently, with the 
least possible friction and the most dispatch—with the 
least resistance to his authority. 

This requires that he look above the weaknesses of in- 
dividuals in the crowd and meet discourtesy with courtesy, 
unreasonableness with reason, impatience with patience. 


The philosophy of this argument for courtesy is within 
the comprehension of every public service employe and 
the acceptance by telephone employes of the doctrine that 
superiority in its real sense, ought to be, and must be, their 
attitude towards the public, would do much to eliminate the 
hostility towards telephone companies that is so much in evi- 
dence. 





Keeping Account of Construction Work in Progress. 


During the past year many telephone companies have re- 
vised their systems of accounting to comply with the require- 
ments of the system of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In doing this some radical changes were necessary in the keep- 
ing of some of the accounts, and difficulty was experienced in 
devising suitable forms that would be efficient and yet simple. 

One of the accounts which is probably new to many com- 
This 
account, is intended to show the expenditures on all construc- 


panies is that entitled, “Construction Work in Progress.” 


tion work during its progress. A set of forms for this purpose 
which has given satisfaction is described on other pages of this 
issue. The forms described are said to enable this account to 
be kept in an intelligent manner and to be of great benefit to 
the telephone company. 
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You’re Greater than the Wizards of Old 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


“IMPOSSIBILITY” is now an old fashioned word with a definition but not a mean- 
ing. Almost every dream of the past is a reality today. The magic cities and the fairy 
kingdoms of your grandmother aren't half so wonderful as the world in which you live. 
The wizards, elves, pixies, gnomes, and djins of legend lumped together never did as 
much in all their historied years as we've accomplished in the last decade. 

Time is constantly taming into reality our forefathers’ wildest guesses. 

There never was such a wonderful period! We never before knew so much or 
could do so much. We never experienced an age of equal comfort. No part of yester- 
day was as glorious as this hour. 

The hundred years behind us are jammed and crammed with achievements that 
out-balance the previous sum total of progress since the signing of the Magna Charta. 

A mere hundred years ago even the scientist thought that the atmosphere was 
simply space—that gas was only a smell. The first microbe hadn't disclosed his iden- 
tity. Metchnikoff's announcement of battling hosts in every drop of human blood 
would have earned him a padded cell. Piped water had never flowed through a spigot. 
His Most August and Choleric Majesty, George the Third, washed his bloated face in a 
bowl filled from the imperial pump. 

When evening fell, the best illumination George Washington could secure came 
from tallow dips lighted by striking a spark from flint and steel. So simple a thing as 
the sulphur match had not been conceived. 

Every piece of fabric was woven by hand. The only horsepower was four-legged 
and wore a tail. The steamboat was still building on the ways of Fulton's brain, and 
the wheels of the steam engine had not even moved in Stephenson's head. 

It took Benjamin Franklin two weeks to send a letter from Boston and get a reply 
from Baltimore. When he traveled, he rode in a stage coach and slept in an unheated 
hotel. He died long before electricity saw one practical application. 

Daniel Webster never sent a telegram or saw a pile driver. 

Abraham Lincoln never lit a gas jet; his angular frame never reposed in a Pull- 
man berth, and the fastest train in which he ever rode couldn't outspeed a second-class 
race horse. Andrew Jackson went to his grave before Bell began to play with his 
“talking toy,” the telephone. Grant never heard a phonograph, and Garfield called a 
twenty-day “‘liner,”’ an “‘ocean greyhound.” 

Electric light, trolley cars, bicycles, automobiles, department stores, skyscrapers, 
ten cent collars, tinned salmon, airships, penny newspapers, appendicitis and power 
cranes are infant ideas still toddling in their diapers. 

Fifty years ago electricity had never been hitched to a wheel; gunpowder was the 
most powerful explosive; subways weren't considered within the range of possibility. 

We have hardly glanced at the atmosphere, and we must take a really good look 
at the dirt in the garden. Oxygen, ozone, and aluminum have given us a hint as to 
what we may expect if we stop loafing and get down to serious investigation. 

With such crude microscopes and test tubes and laboratory equipment as we pos- 
sess, the conviction is still rapidly gaining strength that we know mighty little about 
our sphere. 

Fairy tales! Huh! Grimm brothers and Hans Christian Andersen never wrote 
them half as expertly as they've been lived by Edison, and Tesla, and Wilbur Wright, 
and Remsen, and Haekel and the Curies. 

We even “can” music and bid the voices of the dead to speak and sing at our 
will. We change the courses of rivers and upset all the original calculations of Old 
Mother Nature. We transmute the arid, ghastly sands into golden granaries, and com- 
mand the apple and the pear to blossom where for ages the only yield was Gila 
monsters and the taunting mirage. 

We used to think that Jack Frost was “some pumpkins,”’ until we went him one 
better at his own trade and made our ice in the boiling sun. 

We recognize no horizon to our endeavors. We despair of no goal. Emancipated 
from superstition and bigotry, with the wings of imagination to bear us onward and up- 
ward, who dares place a limit upon the achievements of tomorrow ’ 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 

















Keeping of Telephone Construction and Replacement Costs 


Description of System by which Amount Charged to Construction Work in Progress Can be Kept in an Intelligent 
Manner and be of Great Benefit to Company—The Various Forms Needed 
and Their Practical Application 


By Wm. Guthrie 


The classification of accounts prescribed for telephone com- 
panies by the Interstate Commerce Commission calls for the 
keeping of an account new to the majority of telephone com- 
panies. The title of the account is “Construction Work in 
Progress.” This account, as its name would imply, is intended 
to carry all expenditures for construction work until such 
times as the construction is finished, when it will be closed out 
to the respective plant accounts carried in the ledger. 

To keep this account in an intelligent manner and to derive 
the greatest benefit from its use, it is necessary that a sub- 
sidiary record of some kind be kept, which will show the 
expenditures in labor and material in detail on each section 
of the additions to plant and will in the aggregate equal the 
amount shown in the construction work in progress account 
in the ledger. The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, 
Wis., which has been costing its construction work for some 


room requisition for material used and storeroom record 
respectively. The time sheet is made up daily by the foreman, 
who fills in the total hours worked by each man, and the dis- 
tribution of these hours over the various jobs and account 
numbers. All material taken out to the job is entered on the 
material requisition, Fig. 3, and, when any material is returned 
from the job, a “returned to stores slip” is made out for it. 
When these forms reach the general office, the procedure is 
as follows: 

The time sheets are extended and the amounts chargeable to 
the different jobs arrived at. These amounts are then posted to 
their respective job numbers in the subsidiary record, Fig. 1; the 
hours worked for the day by each man is entered on the pay- 
roll, and a general recapitulation of the time sheet is then made, 
the headings being: “Construction Work in Progress” for all 
items on the time sheets under job numbers, and the general 
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A CROSSE TELEPHONE CO. 


JOB COST RECORD 


Amount Amooft Amount 
DESCRIPTION Recapitulation 
Acet. No ___ y Acct. No No __. 


Tofat Material 
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Overhead Charge 





Fig. 1. Form for Keeping Account of Cost of Construction Work in Progress. 


considerable time, has a form in operation that carries all the 
information relative to additions, it requires and otherwise 
fulfills the requirements above mentioned. A copy of this form 
is shown in Fig. 1. 

In telephone construction work there usually is on one job, 
two or three charge headings; a pole line, for instance, may 
consist of poles and aerial wire, or poles and cable, or all three. 
Consequently in designing a form to look after the construction 
costs, it becomes necessary to allow columns for these charge 
headings and this has been done in the form submitted. In 
addition a fly leaf is attached to each sheet on which (carbon 
being used to secure an office copy) the instructions to the 
foreman are made out. These instructions advise the foreman 
in general as to the work to be done, and specifically as to 
the job and account numbers to be used in reporting to the 
Office the labor and material to be charged against the particu- 
lar job. These sheets are posted daily from the time sheets 
and material requisitions. 

In Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are shown the daily time sheet, store- 
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maintenance accounts, if any maintenance work has been done 
by the construction crew. If the construction crew was em- 
ployed on construction only, no recapitulation would be neces- 
sary, as the total of the payroll would represent the charge 
to “Construction Work in Progress” in the general books. 
The recapitulation of the time cards when footed at the end 
of the month, or week, if the men are paid weekly, will equal 
the total of the construction crew pay roll and will provide 
the distribution for the payroll voucher for the general books. 
The requisitions for material are likewise entered in the sub- 
sidiary record, Fig. 1. returris being entered in red ink and 
deducted from total, and recapitulated in a manner similar to 
labor. They are also posted to the storeroom record, a sep- 
arate sheet being kept in this record for each commodity. The 
recapitulation, as in the case of labor provides the general 
books entry which in this case will go through the journal. 
When the job is finished the foreman fills in the date of 
completion and forwards his order to the general office, thus 
constituting authority for the office to close out that particular 
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job. When all time sheets and material requisitions, up to and 
including the finishing date, have been received and posted, 
the sheet, Fig. 1, is footed, a percentage, to be fixed by super- 
intendent, added for superintendence and engineering and the 
total cost of the job is arrived at. The respective plant ac- 





Material Requisition 
TO STOREKEEPER: 
Please supply the undernoted articles to be used on 


























Fig. 3. Storeroom Requisition for Material Used. 


counts are then debited with the cost of the addition as shown, 
the only reference inserted in the plant ledger being the loca- 
tion and the job number. The finished order is then recapitu- 
lated on a special form, shown in Fig. 5, the total of which 
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at the end of the month gives the general book entries, ang 
filed away in numerical order in the finished order binder, 

The net result of these operations is that the additions to 
plant shown in the ledger, represent sections which cap be 
identified with absolute certainty, instead of an unintelligible 
mass of figures which convey no information, and which afte 
the lapse of a few months cannot even be analyzed without 
considerable trouble. 

In the matter of replacements the same procedure in finding 
the costs is adopted, the only difference in the expenditures 
being in the source of the funds from which they are made 
Additions are generally made from the proceeds of capital 
stock sold, but replacements are, or should be, made from g 
fund which has been accumulated by yearly increment at q 
certain rate based on the original cost, actual or estimated 
and the probable life of the section of the plant being “ 
placed. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and the various state 
commissions provide that depreciation is an operating expense, 
The majority of companies now set aside each year from their 
earnings, amounts which they consider cover the depreciation 
on their respective plants, but in a large number of cases, their 
interest in the fund ceases there. Some companies, when 
making replacements, charge direct to the depreciation reserve 
fund the cost of the replacement, but this method is incorrect, 
The correct method is to credit plant account and debit depre- 
ciation reserve account with the original cost, estimated or 
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Fig. 2. The Daily Time Sheet Used by the La Crosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
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actual, of the part replaced, and debit plant account with the 
cost of the part installed to take its place. In the replacement 
costs are kept in the same manner as the construction costs 
described in the foregoing, a more accurate estimate of the 
original cost of the part replaced can be obtained . 





Standard System of Credits and Collections in Arizona. 

The Arizona Corporation Commission has handed down 
a ruling establishing a standard system of credits and 
collections for telephone companies. The decision is the 
result of an application by the Mountain States Telephone 


For the reasons above assigned a system of credits is 
essential which avoids discrimination by providing a stand- 
ard classification. It is therefore ordered: 

1. Telephone companies are in the broad sense enti- 
tled to advance payment for exchange rental. Such pay- 
ment shall normally not exceed the next ensuing month’s 
rental. 

2. Exchange rentals may be collected for three months 
in advance where extraordinary construction for installa- 
tion is necessary, or where the credit of the prospective 
subscriber falls in Class C as provided in paragraph 3 
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Fig. 4. Storeroom Record. 


& Telegraph Co. for an order authorizing the extension 
of credit to telephone subscribers. The decision is as 
follows: 

“In the matter of requiring the adoption of a standard 
method of establishing credits and collections by telephone 
corporations, careful analysis makes it apparent that some 
deviation from the practice of transportation and similar 
common carriers must be adopted. 

Telephone companies, as common carriers, are required 
to furnish service to all who apply for the same under 
reasonable rules and regulations against unjust demands 
and with due regard to the avoidance of discrimination. 

The principle of advanced payments has long been rec- 
ognized as applicable to all services performed by com- 
mon carriers, and this principle, subject to minor details, 
is properly applicable to telephone companies. 

The latter are, however, sometimes required to furnish 
to prospective subscribers, in addition to service, certain 
special construction, wires, poles, etc., for the personal 


hereof. (The basis on which extraordinary construction 
for installation is based shall be as follows: Where for 
the installation it is necessary to expend the sum of $35 
or more for the purpose of completing overhead construc- 
tion to the point telephone service is desired.) 

3. A system of credits along the lines here indicated 
may be adopted by the teléphone companies: 

Class A shall consist of corporations and concerns whose 
bookkeeping methods require the auditing of accounts be- 
fore payment, and federal, state, county and municipal 
accounts. 

Class B shall consist of those who in the past have met 
their obligations to the telephone companies promptly. 

Class C should include those subscribers who have de- 
faulted or failed in the past to meet their legitimate tele- 
phone bills and whose telephones have necessarily been 
disconnected for non-payment of service bills. 

Payments for, service from those entitled to Class A 
credit rating may be delayed for a period not exceeding 
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Fig. 5. Form Containing Recapitulation of Finished Work. 


use of an individual subscriber. In consequence of the 
individual and special investment so required, and not 
required of other common carriers, telephone companies 
are undoubtedly entitled to some variations in the advance 
charges to be collected. 

A second item to be considered is the fact that sundry 
services rendered by telephone companies cannot possibly 
be collected in advance; for illustration, toll service and 
telegrams telephoned direct from the subscriber’s station. 


90 days from presentation of account. Payments of serv- 
ice from those entitled to Class B credit rating may be 
required for exchange service in advance or during the 
current month of the furnishing of such service and for 
toll service and miscellaneous charges of the previous 
month. Payment for service from these entitled to Class 
C credit rate may be required for one month in advance 
and for toll and miscellaneous charges of the previous 
month. Payment for service from those entitled to Class 
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C credit rate may be required for one month in advance 
and for toll and miscellaneous charges of the previous 
month and where such tolls and miscellaneous charges 
exceed the sum of $5 in any one month, an advance de- 
posit of this amount may be required after the first month. 
In extreme cases Class C subscribers who have failed to 
meet their bills for legitimate toll service rendered there- 
tofore may be refused toll service except upon advance 
cash payments sufficient to cover the service charges for 
each individual toll message.” 





Proposed Methods of Investigation in Maryland. 

Osborne I. Yellott, assistant general coumsel of the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland, has issued a “first prelim- 
inary report and recommendation” in case No. 38 before the 
commission in the matter of the proposed investigation of 
telephone rates of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
in Baltimore, Md., in which the Protective Telephone Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, represented by counsel, is the chief com- 
plainant. The report is a recommendation as to the means 
of conducting the re-investigation which the commission has 
authorized Mr. Yellott to undertake. 

The report points out that an investigation into the affairs 
of a public service corporation for the purpose of determining 
the rates it is fairly entitled to charge, involves first a deter- 
mination of the fair value of the property upon which the 
corporation is entitled to a fair return for the services rendered 
to the public, and involves the ascertainment of a rate of such 
return which shall be fair to those whose money is invested 
in the enterprise and at the same time fair to the public. 

It is pointed out that in this case, involving a proposed 
change in existing rates of service, the investigation incidentally 
and necessarily involves an ascertainment of the net profits to 
the corporation in the past under the existing rates to find if 
they constitute more than a fair return to stockholders. The 
fairness of the actual return and the extent to which existing 
rates should be raised or lowered will be determined by the 
commission. 

Mr. Yellott’s report then points out the unsatisfactory results 
of any investigation in which there is no co-operation between 
the public service corporation and the public. He says: 


It is evident that it would be to the apparent interest of the 
company to exaggerate as far as reasonably possible the value 
of its property used in the service, and to minimize as far as 
reasonably possible its net earnings under the existing rates. 
This would result in showing a low rate of return under the 
existing rates and constitute a conclusive reason either for 
raising such rates or permitting them to stand as they are. 

On the other hand, it is evident that it would be to the 
apparent interest of the public to minimize as far as reasonably 
possible the value of the company’s property and exaggerate as 
far as reasonably possible its net earnings under the existing 
rates. This would result in showing a high rate of return 
under the existing rates, and constitute a conclusive reason for 
lowering the same. 

The result of an investigation conducted along such lines 
would be that the commission would get the real truth neither 
from the company nor from the representative of the public, 
and would reach a reasonably fair conclusion only by striking 
a compromise between the two, with the advantage on the side 
of the one which had the more successfully misrepresented or 
concealed the truth. Another and far more important result 
of an investigation conducted along such lines would be that 
the public at large would naturally array itself on the side of 
its representative and his experts, and would forever be dis- 
satisfied with any decision short of an absolute upholding of 
their contentions. Such a result would of necessity be dis- 
couraging to the commission and would end in a clamorous 
demand upon the part of the public within a comparatively 
short period for another investigation with all its accompanying 
expense to both parties and demoralizing effects upon the 
stability, marketability and, in fact, actual value of the com- 
panies’ stocks and securities. 


As a remedy for the foregoing situation the report recom- 
mends an investigation along business lines. It is pointed out 
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that it would be possible for the assistant general counsel of 
the commission with sufficient field workers to locate practical. 
ly all the property of the company, but in order to avoid the 
time and expense entailed and the subsequent necessity of 
recasting the figures after testimony had been offered by the 
company, that the company be requested to furnish the com. 
mission a complete inventory of all its physical property with 
estimates of its value and other data which will facilitate jt, 
ready identification and valuation by the commission’s assist. 
ants. For similar reasons it is requested that the company be 
required to furnish the commission, upon forms submitted 
complete information as to its operating revenues and expendi 
tures, this information to be checked up by the commissiop’s 
accountants. It is proposed that the valuations tentatively 
agreed upon between the company and the commission’s an 
perts be then submitted to an impartial expert of national 
reputation in telephone property appraisals and his endorsement 
or correction obtained; and that the information as to rey- 
enues and expenditures be similarly submitted to an expert 
accountant of national reputation in telephone accounting, 

While the scope of the present investigation includes only 
rates in Baltimore city, it is proposed, inasmuch as the com- 
mission has complaints as to rates charged by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. at many places throughout the state, 
that the co-operation proposed between the company and the 
commission be extended to the property and business of the 
company throughout the state, as it is believed that this can 
be done without delaying final decision in the Baltimore case. 

The report further states that by order of the commission 
passed in this case on January 12, 1912, it was provided that 
the new schedule of rates therein provided for Baltimore city 
should become effective on May 1, 1912, and that the existing 
flat rate contracts might be continued at the option of the 
subscriber until October 1, 1912. By subsequent orders of the 
commission the option as to flat rates was extended to Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. The present schedules have therefore been in 
force something less than 18 months. While for convenience 
in accounting it is declared that the returns of the commission 
should embrace the period down to and including October 31, 
1913, it is recommended that statements as to physical valua- 
tion be made as of June 30, the date when the annual reports 
of the company are issued, and that statements as to earnings 
be made for a period of one year ending on June 30, with a 
supplemental statement covering the period from June 30 to 
October 31, 1913. 

It is finally proposed that the blanks upon which the com- 
pany shall be requested to give the information be first sub- 
mitted to the company for suggested changes that will facili- 
tate the work. The report as a whole is endorsed by counsel 
for the Protective Telephone Association of Baltimore City. 





Bell Company-Western Union Case to Supreme Court. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., after 30 years 
of litigation in lower courts, has asked the United States 
Supreme Court to decide the amount of royalties and rent- 
als it owes the Western Union Telegraph Co. under the 
contract of 1879 which ended their rivalry in the telephone 
business. More than $5,000,000 is involved in the case. 

By this contract the Western Union was to retire from 
the business of renting telephones and to sell its patents 
to the Bell company. In return the latter was to pay the 
Western Union 20 per cent. of the rentals or royalties 
from licenses and leases for “speaking telephones.” 

The Bell company entered into licenses and leases with 
many subsidiary companies throughout the country, recetv- 
ing not only an annual rental but in addition 35 per cent. 
of the capital stock of these corporations. The present 


question is whether the Western Union, under its contract, 
is entitled to 20 per cent. of the stock so acquired. The 
lower courts decided in favor of the Western Union. 


Information Sought by Independent Telephone Association 


Directors of New Organization at Meeting Last Week Heartily Endorse Sentiments Expressed in B. G. Hubbell’s 
Article, “‘Fundamental Principles and Natural Trend of Telephony” —Data Desired from Companies 
to Aid in Presenting Independents’ Case to Interstate Commission 


By W. S. Vivian 


The article by B. G. Hubbell, president of the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., which appeared 
in TELEPHONY, November 1, was unanimously adopted as a 
statement of fact by the board of directors of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Association of America at its meeting in the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Saturday, November 1. 

In addition to the publicity already given this article, the 
secretary was instructed to publish it in bulletin form 
for, general distribution to the member companies, and to 
such companies as may desire them. Twenty thousand of 
these bulletins are now being printed and the association is 
jn a position to furnish them at cost. The bulletin is in the 
form of a little booklet, the same size as the by-laws, 6 ins. 
x 34 ins. 


ASSOCIATION AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


It was definitely decided that the association shall take 
an active part in securing statistics. These will be placed 
at the disposal of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
will aid it to arrive at a correct conclusion in the investiga- 
tion which is understood to be now in progress. The associa- 
tion wants specific information from telephone companies in 
regard to the following: 

1. Give specific figures from your own records, showing 
percentage of messages terminating within 50 miles of point 
of origination; percentage from 51 to 75 miles of point of or- 


igination; percentage from 76 to 100 miles of point of origina- 
tion; and percentage over 100 miles. 
Of messages classed as toll, 95 per cent. are destined to 
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points within 50 to 75 miles of originating point. 

2. Give specific instances of Bell methods observed by you 
tending to show extravagant expense in construction, main- 
tenance and operation caused by non-resident management; 
Independent local companies operate at less expense than local 
controlled at a distance by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

3. Bell competitive methods: A. Give specific instances 
where the Bell company has furnished service below cost, or 
free of charge, to destroy competition. B. Give specific data 
as to instances where Independent securities have been dis- 
credited by misrepresentation, emanating from Bell sources. 
C. Give specific instances showing unfair discriminations in 
long distance rates from competitive points to other compet- 
itive points, and to non-competitive points at some distance 
from originating point. D. Give specific instances where Bell 
companies, directly or indirectly, have caused or been respon- 
sible for right of way obstruction. E. Give specific instances 
where Bell companies have interfered with Independent serv- 
ice by means of cutting wires, grounding, placing a short 
on circuits, or placing any obstacles on wires which would 
interfere with transmission. 

4. Results of competition: Give specific facts which will 
cover the history of your company, showing the incidents 
and causes leading up to its organization, and its experiences 
from a competitive standpoint and which will show the bene- 
fits of competition, including: A. The date of organization 
of your company. B. Names of individuals who organized 
your company. C. Tell concisely a story of your own tele- 
Phone experience. D. Why was your company organized? 
E. What have been the results to the people of your com- 
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munity? F, What is the percentage of increase of service which 
the people of your community now enjoy as compared to the 
quality of service they were receiving at the time competition 
began? G. What dividends have been paid and for how long? 
H. What rates were charged by Bell companies before your 
company was organized? I. What rates have been charged 
since your company was organized? J. How much, in dol- 
lars, has competition saved the people of your community 
because of reduced rates or for any other reason of which 
you may know? K. What kind of service was furnished be- 
fore competition? L. What kind of service has been furnished 
by the Bell company, since your company was organized? 
M. What methods did the Bell company use before your com- 
pany was organized; that is, were they courteous, accom- 
modating and efficient, or were they arbitrary, oppressive and 
repressive? N. What methods have Bell companies used since 
your company was organized? O. If there are two operating 
companies in your town, give percentage of duplication ‘of 
telephones. 

5. In addition to the foregoing, give any other informa- 
tion that you may have, which may have a bearing in prepar- 
ing a history of the telephone industry, and which may be 
of assistance or interest in the investigation now being con- 
ducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


INTEREST IN NEW ORGANIZATION. 

Every Independent telephone company in the United States 
should be actively interested in the situation that is now con- 
fronting the companies, and should see to it that there is no 
delay in compiling this necessary information and sending it 
to the association. 

The interest in the new association is being manifested in 
a practical way, 75 companies already having made remittances 
to cover their membership fee. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America is go- 
ing to be of practical assistance to every operating company 
in this country, right from its inception, provided of course, 
that the companies on their part, avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered by becoming members. If there is any 
lack of knowledge as to how to proceed in this manner, write 
Secretary Vivian, 1014 New York Life Building, Chicago. Im- 
mediately membership blanks, by-laws, resolutions, and other 
information pertinent to the situation at this time will be 
sent. We want every company to DO IT NOW. 





Financial Statement of Battle Creek (Ia.) Telephone Co. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Battle Creek Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., of Battle Creek, Iowa, Secretary J. 
Christiansen made the following report: Resources— 
Construction account, $18,000; real estate, $1,044; cash in 
hands of treasurer, $1,759; due on telephones, $379. Lia- 
bilities—Capital $15,000; profit and loss, $4,744; unearned 
rents, $1,438. 





Meeting of Tri-County Telephone Association in Ohio. 

The Tri-County Telephone Association, comprising telephone 
companies located at Brookville, New Paris, West Milton, New 
Lebanon, Gratis, Farmersville, Lewisburg, Camden and Eaton, 
Ohio, recently reorganized and elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. D. C. Mills, New Lebanon; vice-president, S. 
A. Mosby, Phillipsburg; secretary, C. E. Cox, Eaton. 





A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


C. J. GARLOW, president of the Platte County Independent 
Telephone Co., of Columbus, Neb., and of the Humphrey Tele- 
phone Co., of Humphrey, Neb., was born in West Virginia and 
removed to Nebraska in 1881. He taught school in Platte 
county for three years, studied law and was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1886. Since that 
time he has been located 
in Columbus, an enterpris- 
ing city of 6,000 people. 
Soon after beginning the 
practice of law he devoted 
his energies to insurance 
and other corporation 
practice and has since con- 
tinued in this practice, be- 
coming identified with 
many public and corporate 
enterprises of the city. 
He has promoted most of 
the public service corpora- 
tions of Columbus. For 
five years he was president 
of the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent Telephone Associ- 
ation and was very active 
in behalf of Independent 
telephony. During this 
period the Independent 
telephone business of the state grew to be an enormous factor 
and far outstripped its competitor until the disaster of the 
Omaha company and the merging of the Lincoln and other 
South Platte companies. Mr. Garlow is a hard worker and 
one of Nebraska’s leading lawyers. 














GUY A. JOY, sales engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., Chicago, Ill, was born at Sabetha, Kansas, in 
March, 1876, and was raised on a farm in Johnson county. 
He was educated at the Nebraska State Normal School and 
Nebraska State University, receiving the degree of B. E. from 


former institution. 
1900 he entered the 
shops of the Western 
Electric Co., remaining 
until September: of the 
same year, when he joined 
the installing force and 
worked in that depart- 
ment until March, 1901. 
He then worked in the 
office of the company un- 
til October, 1902, when he 
resigned to become assist- 
ant chief installer for the 
Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. In 1904 he was 
transferred to the engi- 
neering department of the 
latter company, and in 
1906 was made head of 
the order department. He 
became sales engineer for 
the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. in 1907. Mr. Joy attends nearly all of the state 
association conventions and has read a number of papers be- 
fore them. He was joint author with J. B. Thiess of a series 
of articles in TELEPHONY and later they wrote, “Toll Telephone 
Practice.” 
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HENRY MORTON FISK, Watseka, IIl., who is now ep. 
gaged in promoting an auto tire company, was born at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in July, 1864, and attended the Ottawa Baptist 
School, Ottawa, Kan. He entered the telephone field in 1899, 
in the engineering department of the Chicago Telephone Co, 
and continued with the 
company until April, 1894, 
when he went with the 
Western Telephone Con- 
struction Co. He resigned 
in October of the same 
year and in 1895 built the 
exchange at Austin, III. 
He started the Forsythe & 
Fisk Switchboard Co. the 
same year. In 1896 he built 
the exchange at Wheaton, 
Ill., and designed the com- 
pact telephone, but did nor 
patent it. He was next en- 
gaged with the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. 
and the Chicago Telephone 
Supply Co., until 1902. 
Mr. Fisk organized the 
Fisk-Newhall Telephone 
Co., of Chicago, in 1906, 
and subsequently moved to 
Watseka, IIl., to engage in the operation of the telephone plant 
there. Mr. Fisk has secured a patent on a non-puncturable 
auto tire which, it is declared, the company will be able to 
guarantee for 20,000 miles. He is a Mason and a member of 
the Iroquois Club. 














NEIL W. BURRELL, secretary and general manager of 
the Tri-State Cedar Co., Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, was born at 
Salisbury, New Brunswick, on August 2, 1881. His parents 
removed to Duluth, Minn., where he attended the Central 
high school and the Duluth Business University. He has been 
closely identified during 
the past 13 years with the 
business of supplying poles 
for telephone and _ tele- 
graph service. In 1900 he 
became pole inspector for 
Carney Brothers Co., of 
Chicago, continuing with 
that firm until 1904, when 
he went with Page & Hill 
Co., of Minneapolis, as 
district manager. He re- 
mained until 1906, when 
he went with the Valen- 
tine Clark Co., of Chicago, 
as superintendent of their 
Minnesota business of 
purchasing and shipping 
cedar poles. He started 
the company’s pole yard 
at Minnesota Transfer and 
in 1910 located at St. 
Maries, Idaho, as the com- 
pany’s western manager. In June, 1912, he became associated 
with the Tri-State Cedar Co., of Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, as sec- 
retary and general manager. Mr. Burrell is a Mason, K. of 
P., and Odd Fellow, and a member of the Inland Club of 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Are You Waterlogged ? 


The Hill Idea—Why is a Bond?—Income Tax, Etc. 
By J. C. Kelsey 


James J. Hill is a wonderful man. He built the Great North- 
ern Railway single-handed and alone, while others with gov- 
ernment aid, were struggling to push the Northern Pacific over 
the mountains. 

He is a man of some inconsistency too. He preaches com- 
petition vigorously, yet he will not allow an Independent tele- 
phone around when Bell service is available. 


In spite of this little weakness, from our standpoint, he is 
a giant. He towers head and shoulders above the Wall Street 
weaklings, who for so many years have terrified the country 
by a very thinly veiled bluff. 

He is a constructive genius, because he made a cold, bleak 
country bloom into one of the most prosperous parts of the 
world. 


At the Investment Bankers’ convention, he had a fine chance 
to abuse the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to accuse 
the tariff of unspeakable woes, but he did not. 

He talked to the bond dealer about bonds. 
a wiser topic. And he talked plainly too. 

The best thing he said was that there would be no need of 
blue sky laws, if his listeners were bound by a moral and 
legal code to stamp out securities which have little real value 
behind them. 


I can’t imagine 


In other words, it has come to pass that a bond is not a bond. 

Instead of gloating Shylocks and cringing Antonios, we have 
the reverse. 

The shoe is on the other foot. No longer does the mortgagor 
worry. He leaves that to the mortgagee. 


How all of us, as children, lived in horror of the deadly mort- 


gage! It spoiled all our fun, because that mortgage hung over 
our heads and weighted down our hearts, both waking and 
sleeping. 

And the deep dyed villain, who owned the mortgage, had 
nothing to do but to sleep peacefully, because his investment 
in that mortgage represented our life blood. 


In early days, the proceeds of the mortgage went to the im- 
plement dealer, harness maker and seed man. 

Today the proceeds of a mortgage go either to the Buick or 
Ford Automobile Co. 

This is practically the municipal idea. Mr. Hill calls them 
mad-spenders. Most of them issue bonds today to pay cur- 
rent expenses. Just what the Bell press bureau accused In- 
dependent telephone companies of doing—selling stocks and 
bonds to carry the business on to inevitable ruin. 

I am happy to observe that 18 years’ experience has disproved 
these malicious libels. 


Not only cities, but industrial concerns, have forgotten the 
stern and immutable law of “pay as you go.” 

Instead of levying taxes or assessments to pay at maturity, 
they simply refund with a larger issue. 

I have an acquaintance who illustrates the trend of modern 
financing. I found out after six months’ effort to get my money, 
just how this typical modern financier worked it. 

Originally he borrowed $50 from A. After six months A 
made a big fuss for his money, so the financier went to B and 
borrowed $75. 
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After a year B became angry and the financier borrowed 
$100 from C to pay B. 

When C demanded his $100, the financier borrowed $150 from 
D. Then I came in. 

This modern financier rushed me off my feet for a sudden 
loan of $200. In six months I got after him, and he paid me 
—by borrowing $250 from another man. 

Now this borrower has a good salary, yet he has allowed 
a loan of $50 to grow into $250, and has never made an effort 
to reduce it. 

He has lost a long list of friends, and someone will eventu- 
ally lose somewhere between $300 and $500. That surely will 
be the limit of his credit. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have been issued to float 
consolidations, and these securities have been used partly as a 
purchase price to buy the underlying properties, and more hun- 
dreds of millions on mines, land and timber yet to be de- 
veloped. 

But not one of them can be called a real bond. These securi- 
ties are on a level with common stock. 

Interest will be paid on the bonds, if the promoters do not 
steal all the cash. 

Just count up the number of bondholders’ committees—and 
you will then be horrified at the disclosures. 


In other words, the country is waterlogged with bonds—and 
Hill says: “Confidence will never be restored until the name 
bond has won back its old standing.” 

And that time will never come until bond issues are limited 
by moderation, conforming to the value of the security and 
having a margin of safety within reason. 

There must be less spending for purposes which can wait; 
less borrowing on any terms; a cleaner distinction between 
classes of securities and other instruments of credit. Other- 
wise, the investment market will never know a prosperous 
activity, except by feverish starts, followed by more pronounced 
reactions. 

The immutable laws of credit must be generally recognized 
and respected. 


Promoters once could sell stock, but they soon ran into a 
glutted market. Then they discovered they could sell bonds. 

A concern, which could easily carry $500,000, was bonded 
for that amount—and a $1,000,000 stock issue also sold or 
given away. 

Of course, this covers good will and sometimes patents. 
a forced sale it is doubtful if $250,000 could be realized. 

That is the real bond value—the price it brings on forced 
sale of the property after receivers’ and lawyers’ expenses are 
paid. i, 

Once it was a saying that a man’s word was as good as his 
bond. Today his bond is no better than his word. 

Shylock has no hold on Antonio now. Shylock would be 
known today as a sucker. 


In 


I wish I were a banker. It seems to be an exciting business, 
something doing every minute. 

After Mr. Hill handed it to the assembled investment bankers, 
another man arose. He denounced fiat money. 

Mr. Vanderlip is the head of the National City Bank, and 
the Bell company seems to be a depositor there. It seems 
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to worry the officials of this bank for you to buy goods any- 
where than the Bell factory. 

Anyway, Mr. Vanderlip, once a government official who 
could not earn $1,200 a year with the Steel Corporation, has 
discovered that the new Currency Bill starts out with fiat 
money. 

Fiat money is money with holes in it—Confederate money, 
or an issue of money with no specific security behind it, except 
the government or some other weak institution. 

Sometimes, I wonder which is the stronger,—the govern- 
ment or the National City Bank of New York. 

We learn that nowhere in history is there an instance, where 
a nation has started on an issue of fiat money, that the result 
has not been a depreciation of the issue and a complete break- 
down of the financial system of the country. 

I have no faith in any of these statements. 

In 1907 and 1908, the banks issued fiat money. If clear- 
ing house certificates are not fiat, then I have another guess 
coming. 

Possibly this belated cry about fiat money is due to the 
stings of conscience. 


But the investment bankers still heard more. 

I believe they have more fun than a bunch of Mystic 
Shriners. 

I don’t know anything about this, except that my father 
always laughed to himself for weeks after a session. 

The assembled convention was but a convention of glooms. 
Their faces were long as Cotton Mather’s. 

Silence reigned as Mr. Reynolds arose to speak. 


For some reason James J. Hill, took no punch at the Cur- 
rency Bill. 

Something was missing and Banker Reynolds was deter- 
mined to supply it. 

Tru to human nature, he saw peril in the control features 
of the bill, because bankers were to be subordinate to the 
government’s representatives—and then, banker-like and trust- 
like, he saw that dread demon of confiscation stalking about 
the country. 


If there is anything on earth easy to use, it is the cry of 
confiscation. We hear it when trying to get physical con- 
nection with Bell long distance lines. 

We hear it all over when people demand their rights. 

The pigs at the public trough too easily squeal. No pig 
ever was pushed away from the trough that did not savagely 
grunt about confiscation. 


And then Banker Reynolds complained that the government 
was going to become the great beneficiary. 

I think it is about time that the government got some- 
thing in its dealings with God’s chosen few. Practically every 
dollar of many big fortunes dates from the kindness of the 
government in grants to favorites. 

After all, who is the government? 
ernment and they pay its bills. 

Some people seem to think the government is a paternal 
easy mark. 


The public is the gov- 


And then came the piteous appeal. There must not have 
been a dry handkerchief in the house. 

“Do bankers deserve less consideration at the hand of the 
government and the people, than any other class?” 

Personally, I think they deserve less. They produce nothing; 
they originate or initiate nothing. They are servants, not 
masters. 

I am glad today that we are getting enough nerve to deny 
the servants the use of the house and automobile, and to ask 


them to quit eating with the family. 
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Nobody cares whether the banks back out of their charters 
or not. If they do, they will have a nice lot of bonds 
sell at a loss. 

But it is a sure thing that the whole 7,000 national banks 
will jump into the Federal bank clear up to their eyes. 


Why should a dissenting national bank ask for re-imburse. 
ment of losses on government bonds any more than a mer. 
chant with a stock of goods upon which the tariff has beep 
cut? Both reforms are desired by the people. 

The merchant takes his loss, but the banker weeps. 

Right today the Chicago banks are crying over some of the 
rules of the income tax. “Outrageous,” “Confiscatory,” “Tr. 
some,” are some of the epithets applied to it. 

One wants to go to law, to “test the constitutionality of the 
law which compels them to act as deputy revenue collectors 
without pay.” 

Another says: The government has no right to make the 
banks work for it. The exemption is wrong and should 
be placed at $1,200 a year.” 

Yet another says: “It is a dangerous law, because the 
people, when they once realize that the tax is finally placed 
on those who can bear it may say, ‘Let’s add a little more’” 

Really it’s getting hard to be a rich man. Let’s move to 
Europe. 


The biggest joke about the income tax, comes from the 
treasurer of the United Charities of Chicago. 

This concern was discovered as costing 75 cents on the dol- 
lar to operate, but that did not discourage them. 

Anyway the treasurer fears that the income tax will affect 
the poor. It will make the rich man cut off the appropriations 
to charity. 

Telegraph your protest to your congressman. 
rageous! 


This is out- 


Confiscation is the cry of a coward. It usually comes from 
monopolistic sources. 

Monopoly breeds cowards and indolents. Rather than de- 
fend themselves by daily service, they prefer to hide behind 


a high priced, four-flushing lawyer and play for time. 


It affects par- 
It seems to be a 


It is hard to explain the dementia of 1913. 
ticularly the beneficiaries of our past follies. 
disease confined to financial circles. 

Every business man is busy. You can’t get a delivery of 
steel under three months. You can’t get a delivery of a ma- 
chine tool under six months. Yet we hear certain be- 
whiskered, plug-hatted and sleek financial gentlemen talking 
as if we were in the midst of Pharoah’s plagues. 

They are making their life mistakes. The public is fast 
realizing that the dignified guardians of our savings, are a 
lot of whining children. They are a bunch of false prophets. 


Really, somewhere the sun must be shining. 


MORAL: It is better to be watterlogged with bonds, than 
with cowardice. 





What It Costs New York Company to Tell Time. 

In New York City it is estimated that it costs the telephone 
company about one cent every time it answers the question, 
“What time is it?” If out of the 2,000,000 calls registered 
there daily, only 1,000 people asked central for the time, it 
would then cost $10 a day to oblige them. At the end of the 
year this figure would mount up to $8,655. In the language of 
the telephone company, this query is called a “curiosity ques- 
tion.” Everything is being done to dissuade people from 
asking it, on the argument that besides costing the company 
thousands of dollars, it ties up the lines of communication. 





Service Department of New Independent Association 
Outline of Work Which Will be Carried Out by Service Branch of New Organization—To be of Practical 


Benefit in Exchange Construction, Operation and Maintenance—Local Operating Rules 
and Employment Bureau Among Features 


By Frank L. Eldridge 


The Service Department of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America is now prepared to give members ad- 
yice and assistance on every angle, in connection with the 
practical side of the telephone business. The plans originally 
proposed by the Telephone Service Association, which or- 
ganization has recently been made the Service Department 
of the new association, will be carried out to the letter, only 
with greater power behind its ideas and in a more compre- 
hensive way. 

While the demand for the long distance operating rules 
which have been called for and distributed in practically every 
state, gives a fair idea of the necessity of a consulting serv- 
ice bureau whereby the Independent operating companies may 
secure data and information that will be highly beneficial, 
it does not alone begin to demonstrate the need of a per- 
manent department upon which the smaller companies can 
depend at all times for information that will assist them in 
eliminating the difficulties which they encounter, and which 
will help them to attain the highest efficiency in all depart- 
ments of their plant. It is a well known fact that where in- 
efficient service prevails, there are bound to be dissatisfied sub- 
scribers. This condition means increased complaints; falling 


off of business, both local and long distance; slow collections ; 
and possibly a complaint to the public utility commission if 
one exists in the state where the conditions are as mentioned. 


PuRPOSE OF SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 


The Service Department of the association is to be main- 
tained for the purpose of assisting operating companies who 
are unable to account for any of the conditions as previously 
stated. The probabilities are that there are not many com- 
panies whose service is run down to this extent; however, 
there are many of them that are having their troubles in 
some respect and who need assistance. It is possible that 
they cannot afford to consult an engineer and that they do not 
know exactly what course to pursue in improving their serv- 
ice. Therefore, the value of this department of the new 
organization should be instantly recognized by every operat- 
ing company. 

While the Telephone Service Association was never in a po- 
sition to fully carry out its plans as originally proposed, its 
tepresentative has presented the proposition to operating com- 
panies in all parts of the country. It is safe to say that 90 
per cent. of them are vitally interested in the new service 
department of the association and its success. 

Companies are eager for monthly bulletins which will tell 
exactly the course to pursue in clearing various kinds of 
trouble, and which will also furnish helpful and practical 
suggestions for the proper maintenance of their plant. They 
have asked for form contracts covering connections with 
tural companies, as well as information that will enable’ them 
to interpret the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s accounting system ; also what recourse they have where 
high tension lines parallel their toll circuits, and other infor- 
tation concerning the many problems that confront them and 
which must be solved in order to properly render the service 
tequired by subscribers. The information along these lines, 
which has been furnished in the past, has been commented 
on in a very favorable manner by those receiving it. 

This department will promptly furnish, -if it is within its 
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power, information to a reasonable degree that is called for by 
any of its members, and will also put forth efforts at all times 
in the way of assisting them in furnishing a higher grade of 
commercial service. . 

There is another feature which will be added to the service 
department’s activities and for which there is a necessity. 
That is an employment bureau. We will endeavor to supply 
members with help, such as operators, supervisors, chief op- 
erators, plant men, managers, etc., as it is intended that the 
interest of all competent men be promoted. Any one con- 
nected with the Independent telephone industry who is out 
of employment, or anticipates making a change in his work, 
should get in touch with this bureau. Inquiries for help 
have been received from operating companies in the past, 
and in several instances competent persons have been furn- 
ished to members very promptly. 


LocaL OPERATING RULES BEING Drawn UP. 


Written and verbal requests have been received from op- 
erating companies in various parts of the country, for a set 
of local operating instructions that will assist them in estab- 
lishing standards in connection with the proper operation of 
their local exchanges, such as ringing and answering rou- 
tines, phraseology, and many other important points of in- 
formation which would cover the general practice in a local 
office. This important matter shall have the immediate at- 
tention of the Service Department, and rules are now being 
drawn up to cover both magneto and common battery plants. 
It is hoped that when these rules are ready for distribu- 
tion, they will be made effective by every Independent operat- 
ing company. 

When standard practices are effective for the proper han- 
dling of both local and long distance traffic, and plant depart- 
ments are governed by proper standards, the Independent 
companies should be in a position to give service which is of 
the highest possible grade. 

There are hundreds of companies who have hoped for 
the formation of an active service department. It can be 
safely stated that a campaign has been started for the improv- 
ing of Independent telephone service and an organization 
formed that should be of great assistance to all, as well as 
one that will carry on permanent work. 

It will be the object of this department to send out printed 
matter, such as bulletins, suggestions covering various phases 
of the business, operating rules, forms for accounting, and 
in fact any other such information that is necessary for giv- 
ing good service, inquiries from the member companies who 
are looking for advice are solicited. In this way there is no 
question regarding the interest that will be manifested in con- 
nection with the maintenance of this department and its suc- 
cess. Without the co-operation and interest of every op- 
erating company, it will be impossible to make the work a 
success, but there is no doubt as to the interest that will be 
taken as soon as the activity and permanency of the depart- 
ment is recognized by all members. 

Just as soon as a company qualifies for membership in the 
Independent Telephone Association of America, it is en- 
titled to all the privileges of the Service Department. How- 
ever, this department is being maintained separate from the 
other work that is being carried on by the organization, and 
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every’ loyal Independent telephone man owes it to himself, Users of the Telephone. 

to his company, and to his associates, to become affiliated The telephone is used by people of all classes and nationaj. 

with this movement which stands for Independent advancement. ities, both by the most civilized people and also by peo. 
ple who are just on the verge of becoming jy. 
ilized. A recent issue of the Western Electric 
News contains some illustrations which show the 
telephone being used by people of the latter class 
in widely separated parts of the world. 

The Siwash squaws, who are shown listening to 
voice of some friend, are evidently greatly 
pleased by their ability to use this instrument of 
the pale-face. 

The other two illustrations, which are also re- 
produced through the courtesy of the Western 
Electric News, show an old Maori chief of New 
Zealand and a Zulu chieftain in South Africa, 
The native New Zealander carries in his right 
hand a taiha, or talking stick, decorated with 
white pigeon feathers. This stick is always held 
when the chief addresses an audience. The coat 

“Mrs. Lo on the Wire’—Two Siwash Squaws Using Telephone. worn over the shoulders is a kiwi korowai, or 

coat of kiwi feathers, while depending from the 

It is sincerely hoped that every Independent telephone man- waist is the piu piu mat. His tatoo marks are blue in color, 

ager will write the secretary of the association for member- while the colors used in the piu piu are red, blue, green, white 
ship blanks at once, in order that he may have the benefits and indigo, a wonderful combination of colors. 

of the Service Department, as well as becoming a full-fledged The Zulu chieftain is shown in his full dress uniform with 
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Late Converts to Telephony—A Royal New Zealander and a Zulu Chieftain in “Full Dress Uniforms.” 


member of the Independent Telephone Association of America. a huge head dress of buffalo horns and with his legs whitened 

Efficient service in the Independent field is about as im- with pipe clay. The telephone certainly is a remarkable con- 
portant a question as any which the Independent companies are trast to the costumes of the persons using it, although they 
now facing. seemingly are deriving much happiness from its use. 





Recollections of the Birth and Babyhood of the Telephone 


Events Attending Its Discovery, Development and Introduction into Public Use—Experimenting with Bell— 
Difficulties Experienced in Lectures—Address Before The Telephone Pioneers 
of America — Second Installment 


By Thomas A. Watson 


On the afternoon of June 2, 1875, we were hard at work on 
the same old job, testing some modification of the instruments, 
Things were badly out of tune that afternoon in that hot gar- 
ret, not only with the instruments but, I fancy with my en- 
thusiasm and my temper, though Bell was as energetic as ever. 
| had charge of the transmitters as usual, setting them squeal- 
ing one after the other, while Bell was retuning the receiver 
springs one by one, pressing them against his ear as I have 
described. 


THE First Success IN EXPERIMENTATION. 


One of the transmitter springs I was attending to stopped 
yibrating and I plucked it to start it again. It didn’t start and 
I kept on plucking it, when suddenly I heard a shout from 
Bell in the next room, and then he came out with a rush, 
“What did you do then? Don’t change anything! Let me 
see!” 

I showed him; it was very simple. The make and break 
points of the transmitter spring I was trying to start, had be- 
come welded together, so that when I snapped the spring, the 
circuit had remained unbroken while that strip of magnetized 
steel, by its vibration over the pole of its magnet, was gener- 
ating that marvelous conception of Bell’s—a current of elec- 
tricity that varied in intensity precisely as the air was varying 
in density within hearing distance of that spring. That un- 
dulatory current had passed through the connecting wire to the 
distant receiver which, fortunately, was a mechanism that could 
transform that current back into an extremely faint echo of the 
sound of the vibrating spring that had generated it. But, what 
was still more fortunate, the right man had that mechanism at 
his ear during that fleeting moment, and instantly recognized 
the transcendent importance of that faint sound thus elec- 
trically transmitted. The shout I heard and his excited rush 
into my room were the result of that recognition. 

The speaking telephone was born at that moment! Bell 
knew perfectly well that the mechanism that could transmit 
all the complex variations of one sound, could do the same 
for any sound, even that of speech. That experiment showed 
him that the complex apparatus he had thought would be 
needed to accomplish that long-dreamed result was not at 
all necessary, for here was an extremely simple mechanism 
operating in a perfectly obvious way, that could do it per- 
fectly. All the experimenting which followed that discov- 
ery, up to the time the telephone was put into practical use, 
was largely a matter of working out the details. 

We spent a few hours verifying the discovery, repeating 
it with all the differently tuned springs we had, and before 
we parted that night, Bell gave me directions for making 
the first electric-speaking telephone. I was to mount a small 
drumhead of gold beater’s skin over one of the receivers, 
join the center of the drumhead to the free end of the re- 
ceiver spring, and arrange a mouthpiece over the drumhead 
to talk into. His idea was to force the steel spring to fol- 
low the vocal vibrations and generate a current of electricity 
that would vary in intensity as the air varies in density dur- 
ing the utterance of speech sounds. 

I followed these directions and had the instrument ready 
for its trial the very next day. I rushed it, for Bell’s ex- 
citement and enthusiasm over the discovery had aroused 
mine again, which had been sadly dampened during those 
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last few weeks by the meager results of the harmonic experi- 
ments. I made every part of that first telephone myself, 
but I didn’t realize, while I was working on it, what a tremen- 
dously important piece of work I was doing. 


Tue GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


The two rooms in the attic were too near together for the 
test, as our voices would be heard through the air, so I ran 
a wire, especially for the trial, from one of the rooms in 
the attic down two flights to the third floor where Williams’ 
main shop was, ending it near my workbench at the back of 
the building. That was the first telephone line. You can 
well imagine that both our hearts were beating above the 
normal rate, while we were getting ready for the trial of 
the new instruments that evening. 

I got more satisfaction from the experiment than Mr. Bell 
did, for shout my best, I could not make him hear me, but 
I could hear his voice and almost catch the words. I rushed 
upstairs and told him what I had heard. It was enough to 
show him that he was on the right track, and before he left 
that night, he gave me directions for several improvements 
in the telephone I was to have ready for the next trial. 

I hope my pride in the fact that I made the first tele- 
phone, put up the first telephone wire, and heard the first 
words ever uttered through a telephone, has never been too 
ostentatious and offensive to my friends, but I am sure you 
will grant that a reasonable amount of that human weakness 
is excusable in me. My pride has been tempered to quite 
a bearable degree by my realization that the reason why 
I heard Bell in that first trial of the telephone and he did not 
hear me, was the vast superiority of his strong, vibratory 
tones over any sound my undeveloped voice was then able 
to utter. My sense of hearing, however, has always been 
unusually acute, and that might have helped to determine this 
result. 

The building where these first telephone experiments were 
made is‘still in existence. It is now used as a theater. The 
lower stories have been much altered, but that attic is still 
quite unchanged and two weeks ago I stood on the very spot 
where I snapped those springs and helped test the first tele- 
phones 37 years and seven months before. 


First SENTENCE OVER THE TELEPHONE. 

Of course, in our struggle to expel the imps from the in- 
vention, an immense amount of experimenting had to be done, 
but it wasn’t many days before we could talk back and forth 
and hear each others voices. It is, however, hard for me to 
realize now that it was not until the following March before 
I heard a complete and intelligible sentence. It made such 
an impression upon me that I wrote that first sentence in a 
book I have always preserved. 

The occasion had not been arranged and rehearsed as I 
suspect the sending of the first message over the Morse tele- 
graph had been years before, for instead of that noble first 
telegraphic message—“What hath God wrought?” the first 
message of the telephone was: “Mr. Watson; please come 
here, I want you.” Perhaps, if Mr. Bell had realized that he 
was about to make a bit of history, he would have been 
prepared with a more sounding and _ interesting sentence. 

Soon after the first telephones were made, Bell hired two 
rooms on the top floor of an inexpensive boarding house at 
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No. 5 Exeter Place, Boston, since demolished to make room 
for mercantile buildings. He slept in one room, the other 
he fitted up as a laboratory. I ran a wire for him between 
the two rooms and after that time practically all his experi- 
menting was done there. It was here one evening, when 
I had gone there to help him test some improvement and to 
spend the night with him, that I heard the first complete 
sentence I have just told you about. Matters began to move 
more rapidly and during the summer of 1876, the telephone 
was talking so well that one didn’t have to ask the other man 
to say it over again more than three of four times before 
one could understand quite well—if the sentences were sim- 
ple. 
EXHIBITING THE TELEPHONE AT PHILADELPHIA. 

This was the year of the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, and Bell decided to make an exhibit there. I was 
still working for Williams, and one of the jobs I did for Bell 
was to construct a telephone of each form that had been de- 
vised up to that time. These were the first nicely finished 
instruments that had been made. There had been no money 
nor time to waste on polish or non-essentials. But these 
Centennial telephones were done up in the highest style of 
the art. You could see your face in them. These aristo- 
cratic telephones worked finely, in spite of their glitter, when 
Sir William Thompson (later Lord Kelvin) tried them at 
Philadelphia that Summer. 

I was as proud as Bell himself, when I read Sir William’s 
report, wherein he said after giving an account of the tests: 
“I need hardly to say I was astonished and delighted, so 
were the others who witnessed the experiment, and verified 
with their own ears, the electric transmission of speech. 
This, perhaps, the greatest marvel hitherto achieved by elec- 
tric telegraph, has been obtained by appliances of quite a 
homespun and rudimentary character.” I have never forgiven 
Sir William for that last line. Homespun! 

However, I recovered from this blow, and soon after, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, afterwards Mr. Bell’s father-in-law, of- 
fered me an interest in Bell’s patents if I would give up my 
work at Williams’ and devote my time to the telephone. I 
accepted although I wasn’t altogether sure it was a wise 
thing to do from a financial standpoint. My contract stipu- 
lated that I was to work under Mr. Bell’s directions, on the 
harmonic telegraph as well as on the speaking telephone, for 
the two men who were paying the bills still thought there 
was something in the former invention, although very little 
attention had been given to its vagaries after the June 2nd 
discovery. 

I moved my domicile from Salem to another room on the 
top floor at No. 5 Exeter Place, giving us the entire floor, and 
as Mr. Bell had lost most of his pupils by wasting so much 
of his time on telephones, he could devote nearly all his time 
to the experimenting. Then followed a period of hard and 
continuous work on the invention. I made telephones with 
every modification and combination of their essential parts 
that either of us could think of. I made and we tested tele- 
phones with all sizes of diaphrams, made of all kinds of ma- 
terials—diaphragms of boiler iron several feet in diameter, 
down to a miniature affair made of the bones and drum of a 
human ear, and found that the best results came from an 
iron diaphragm of about the same size and thickness as is 
used today. 

We tested electromagnets and permanent magnets, of a 
multitude of sizes and shapes, with long cores and short 
cores, fat cores and thin cores, solid cores and cores of 
wires, with coils of many sizes, shapes and resistances, and 
mouthpieces of an infinite variety. Out of the hundreds 
of experiments there emerged practically the same telephone 
you take off the hook and listen to today, although it was then 
transmitter as well as receiver. 

Progress was rapid, and on October 9, 1876, we were ready 
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to take the baby outdoors for the first time. We got permis. 
sion from the Walworth Manufacturing Co. to use their 
private wire running from Boston to Cambridge, about two 
miles long. I went to Cambridge that evening with one of 
our best telephones, and waited until Bell signaled from the 
Boston office on the Morse sounder. Then I cut out the 
sounder and connected in the telephone and listened. Not a 
murmur came through! Could it be that although the thing 
worked all right in the house, it wouldn’t work under practi. 
cal line conditions? That fear passed through my ming 
as I. worked over the instrument, adjusting it and tightening 
the wires in the binding posts, without improving matters jp 
the least. Then the thought struck me that perhaps there 
was another Morse sounder in some other room. 

I traced the wires from the place they entered the build- 
ing and sure enough I found a relay with a high resistance 
coil in the circuit. I cut it out with a piece of wire across 
the binding posts and rushed back to my telephone ang 
listened. That was the trouble! Plainly as one could wish, 
came Bell’s “ahoy, ahoy.” I “ahoyed” back, and the first 
long distance telephone conversation began. 

Skeptics had been objecting that the telephone could never 
compete with the telegraph as its messages would not be ac- 
curate. For this reason Bell had arranged that we should 
make a record of all we said and heard that night, if we suc- 
ceeded in talking at all. We carried out this plan and the 
entire conversation was published in parallel columns in the 
next morning’s Advertiser, as the latest startling scientific 
achievement. Infatuated with the joy of talking over an ac- 
tual telegraph wire, we kept up our conversation until mid- 
night. 

It was a very happy boy that traveled back to Boston in 
the small hours with the telephone under his arm done up 
in a newspaper. Bell had taken his record to the newspaper 
office and was not at the laboratory when I arrived thera 
but when he came in, there ensued a jubilation that elicited 
next morning from our landlady, who wasn’t at all scientific 
in her tastes, the remark that we’d have to vacate, if we 
didn’t make less noise nights. 

Tests on still longer telegraph lines soon followed, the suc- 
cess of each experiment being in rather exact accordance with 
the condition of the proper rusty-jointed wires we had to use. 
Talk about imps that baffle inventors! There was one of an 
especially vicious and malignant type in every unsoldered joint 
of the old wires. The genial Tom Doolittle hadn’t even 
thought of his hard drawn copper wire then, with which he 
later eased the lot of the struggling telephone man. 


Betit’s LABorATory MEccA FoR SCIENTISTS. 


Meanwhile the fame of the invention had spread rapidly 
abroad and all sorts of people made pilgrimages to Bell’s lab- 
oratory to hear the telephone talk. A list of the scientists, who 
came to the attic of that cheap boarding house to see the 
telephone, would read like the roster of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. My old electrical 
mentor, Moses G. Farmer, called one day to see the latest 
improvements. He told me then with tears in his eyes, that 
when he first read a discription of Bell’s telephone, he couldn't 
sleep for a week, he was so mad with himself for not dis- 
covering the thing years before. 

“Watson,” said he, “that thing has flaunted itself in my very 
face a dozen times within the last ten years and every time I 
was too blind to see it.” 

“But,” he continued, “if Bell had known anything about 
electricity, he would never have invented the telephone.” 

Two of our regular visitors were young Japanese pupils of 
Professor Bell—very polite, deferential, quiet, bright-eyed lit- 
tle men, who saw everything and made cryptic notes. They 
took huge delight in proving that the telephone could talk 
Japanese. (Continued on page 42.) 





The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


A week or more elapsed before Frank and Germany heard plugs and cords will have to be changed as for metallic circuits 
anything further about. cutting the lines over to metallic cir- we will require a two point plug.” 
cuits. They were beginning to see the results of their work, “Will you explain why the lighting system will interfere with 
having changed and repaired nearly 50 instruments. Frank the grounded lines, more than with metallic circuits?” Frank 
had been approached by several residents inquiring as to wheth- _ inquired. 
er they could have telephones installed. “Certainly Frank, I’ll try to make it plain without going into 

The latter was perhaps due to the statement in The Gazette technical details, for that is what you want, is it not?” 
that no new telephones would be installed. A statement of 
that nature, relative to anything whatever, to the effect that it 
cannot be had, generally creates a demand for the article in 
question. 

However Mr. Barrows adhered to his plan of withholding all 
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One morning he came into the shop unexpectedly. : : 

“Well boys” he began, “I suppose you have heard that ‘the 
electric light franchise was passed at the meeting last night. 
I guess you know what that means?” 

“IT suppose we'll have to begin getting ready to cut over to 
metallic pretty soon?” Frank answered questioningly. Fig. 24. 
“T guess that’s about it. As the ordinance stands, light and 
telephone wires will have to occupy the same poles. It was 
a hard fight to get a 12-foot clearance as the men back of the 
electric light scheme know that poles to allow a 12-foot clear- 
ance between the wires, will run up into money pretty fast.” 
“What was that about high voltage on joint lines?” Fran 
inquired. “I heard a fellow down at the hotel saying he thought 

you ‘put one over on them.’” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Barrows slowly, “you see the com- 
mon voltage will be 220 volts for lighting and small power 
work. For street arcs 2,300 volts will be used and from 500 
volts up, for other power circuits. I did not want to go on 
pole lead carrying power or arc circuits if I could help it. As 
the ordinance stands, such circuits are to be carried on individ- 
ual leads, allowing a clearance of not less than 30 feet from 
any wire used for telephone or telegraph purposes.” 

“Isn't 30 feet, plenty?” Frank inquired. 

“Well, you see there are places where we may have to com- 
promise, but the general result will be that they will run their 











Magnetic Fields Around Power and Telephone Wires. 


“Yes, if you can draw it out so I can have the picture of it 
in my head.” 

“That is the easiest way to explain it, Frank. It is like this,” 
replied Mr. Barrows. 

“T have drawn a rough outline (Fig. 23) of the conditions 
we will meet with. You see the power generator with one side 
grounded, sends out heavy current of high voltage over the 
various leads, which, if there is no other path of lower re- 
sistance will return to the grounded side of the machine 
through the earth, thus completing the circuit. 

“T have shown also our telephone system operating in exact- 
ly the same manner with a comparatively light current and low 
voltage.” 

“In seeking its return path an electric current travels over a 
path of the lowest resistance. Now our wires leading back 
to the exchange, afford a more open path for part of the way, 
than the earth for the same or even a less distance. There- 
fore the indirect path is followed when the resistance is re- 
duced by bells and drops being cut out, as when the line is 
in use. As the current varies constantly and always enough 
to affect the receiver magnets, a humming noise is the result.” 

“Suppose then, we cut in enough resistance to keep out the 
electric light current?” Germany asked. 
omecr enone werunn oe, i “If you undertake that, long before you have killed the heavy 

&. 7 current induction, you will have closed the path for your four 

little volts of battery current in the telephone circuit. It 
*® would be like setting a safety valve on a steam boiler at 100 

pounds and expecting five pounds to operate it.” 
“I can see that all right,” observed Frank, “but what has 
that to do with the distance between the wires of the leads?” 
“With grounded circuits, that is not a point to be considered. 

In providing for clearance, I was taking precautions for the 

Fig. 23. Grounded Telephone System and Electric Light Plant. future. While metallic circuits overcome the difficulty experi- 
enced with ground returns, there is another phase of induc- 

power circuits through the outskirts of the town and keep away tion difficulty to which they are subject.” 

from streets and alleys where we have wires.” “Can you make us a picture of that?” Germany inquired. 

“Now about our end of the game,” Mr. Barrows resumed. “Quite easily. I did not expect to stay up here more than 
“I wish you would come down and take a jack out of the board a few minutes this morning, but I’m pleased with the interest 
for me. I don’t want to order a new switchboard and I think you boys take in getting at the bottom of things,” said Mr. 
we can rewire the one we have without much trouble. The Barrows. 
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“Here I have shown a wire (Fig. 24-A) and as it is drawn 
you are looking at the end of it. The light, dotted circles 
around it, represent the magnetic field set up when current is 
passing through the wire. The same condition exists around 
every wire carrying current. As the field strays away from 
its conductor, it seeks another path to complete its circuit, and 
failing in this, expends its force in the effort. Now I will try 
to show the effects of these wandering fields upon one of our 
telephone circuits. 

“The lines of force of the electrical fields of two parallel 
wires or circuits are parallel. The direction and strength or 
number of the lines of force of the field depend upon the cur- 
rent passing over the wire. In the two wires of a metallic 
circuit, these lines of force are opposite and have a neutral 
effect upon each other. 

“Now the field encircling the power wire expands as shown 
(Fig. 24-B) and its lines must intermingle with the lines of 
force of the field around the telephone wire traveling in the 
same direction. They travel together as far as the circuits 
are parallel, the stronger field deforming the other slightly, 
but increasing the total strength of the field on one side of the 
metallic circuit only, throwing the circuit out of balance and 
causing what we call induction in the receiver.” 

“Is there no way of entirely overcoming this trouble?” 
Frank inquired. 

“It is a difficult matter. In open wire leads, it is often 
greatly reduced and in some cases eliminated by transposing 
the telephone circuits. But any change of the conditions in 
the power leads destroys the effect to a greater or less degree.” 

“The 30-foot clearance does not apply to the leads where 
you are going on the same poles, does it?” Frank inquired. 

“No, only to the high voltage circuits. On combination 
leads 12 feet is the minimum clearance, but I intend to take 
every precaution. I’m going to use cable quite extensively and 
for general distribution, twisted pair insulated* copper clad 
wire. Cable overcomes the trouble with induction and twist- 
ed pair wire also does, except in some extreme cases. By 
the way, Frank, a shipment of copper clad wire came this 
morning. We'll use it from now on in all replacement work 
on drop wires.” 

“What is the time limit on the electric light franchise?” 
Germany asked. 

“According to the ordinance, its life is 20 years,” Mr. Bar- 
rows replied. 

“ I didn’t mean that. How soon must the plant be in op- 
eration?” Germany corrected himself. 

“Within 90 days from the date of passage. It’s not such 
a big job. You see everything is to be new and the building 
is already provided. We have about as big a job on hand 
getting ready, as they have. I think I’ll have to get a couple 
more men as soon as I can get out my cable plans. I’d like to 
have you boys handle the switchboard and terminal rack 
changes, but it will depend upon how much trouble we have, 
Now we'll go down and take out a jack and drop to see about 
wiring them.” (To be continued.) 





McLean County (Ill.) Independent Telephone Association. 

B. F. Baker, of Leroy, Ill., president of the McLean 
County Independent Telephone Association, announces 
that the association has arranged for all day sessions on 
November 13 and 14 at Bloomington, IIl., for the instruc- 
tion of operators and for a business meeting of the mana- 
gers of the different companies on the afternoon of No- 
vember 14, at which time one of the leading attorneys of 
Bloomington will deliver an address on the legal features 
pertaining to the telephone business, with especial reference 
to the new public utility bill passed by the last legislature 
of Illinois. 

It is expected to make these sessions interesting to both 
operators and managers. It is hoped that all companies 
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will arrange so that their operators can attend at least one 
session and it is desired to have as many operators as D0s- 
sible attend all of the sessions. W. S. Vivian, Secretary of 
the Independent Telephone Association of America, who 
had charge of the meeting last year and will give the meet- 
ing again this year the benefit of his experience in dealing 
with the difficult problems that enter into the daily work 
of an operator. 

On the evening of November 13 the operators of the 
Kinlock Exchange will entertain the operators of all the 
visiting exchanges at a social gathering where they may 
enjoy dancing and other social games. The operators are 
privileged to invite their gentlemen friends to this enter. 
tainment. Before the dance the operators will be enter. 
tained at a special theatrical party at the Majestic. 





Georgia Commission Dismisses Postal Complaint, 

The Georgia Railroad Commission has dismissed the com. 
plaint of the Postal Telegraph Co. against the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for alleged discrimination 
by Bell telephone operators in favor of the Western Union 
when telephone subscribers ask for connection with a tele- 
graph company for the purpose of sending a message. This 
decision was on the ground that the discriminations com- 
plained of had no present existence, having been corrected, 

The complaint of Postal company is understood to have 
been the same as that filed before the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission, as reported in TELEPHONY recently, in 
which effort is made to secure the same action as that 
ordered by the Public Service Commission of Missouri. 
The Postal company has also recently filed a similar com- 
plaint in Maryland and in Massachusetts and is said to be pre- 
paring for such action in all states where such discrimination 
is alleged to exist. 





Government Investigation of All Public Utilities. 

According to a statement made by Secretary Redfield of 
the United States department of commerce in a recent 
speech before the Flint (Mich.) board of commerce, his 
department proposes to begin an investigation of public 
utility corporations. The inquiry will be made by the bu- 
reau of standards and will be conducted in a spirit of entire 
friendliness and with the object of aiding both the corpo- 
rations and the public service commissions of the various 
states and cities. Congress is to be asked for an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to enable the bureau of standards to 
carry on such investigations as would fix standards of serv- 
ice for public utility companies and thus assist public serv- 
ice commissioners and other authorities in the regulation 
and control of these utilities. 

Indiana Commission to Compile Rates. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission has entered an 
order calling on its statistical department immediately to 
prepare a compilation of rates of pratically all classes of 
utilities in the state of Indiana, including telephone com- 
panies, paying particular attention to the comparative rates 
charges for like services in various cities of the state. This 
compilation will be used as a reference by the commis- 
sion and will be kept on hand for the perusal of all inter- 
ested parties. 








Central Energy System for Albia, Iowa. 

The Albia Home Telephone Co., of Albia, Iowa, has pur- 
chased new central energy equipment and expects to have the 
installation complete and in working order by March 1, 1914. 
The rates for the new service will be raised slightly and will 
be as follows: Individual line, business, $2.25 per month; in- 
div‘dual line. office. $2: individual line, residence, $1.50; party 
line, residence $1.25; and extension telephones 50 cents. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


October 6: Decision granting L. T. Rowley of the Sun- 
jand Rural Telephone Co., applicant, permission to discon- 
tinue existing rates and establish a uniform rate of $1.50 a 
month with a toll charge of 10 cents for the first three minutes 
and three cents for each additional minute between Sunland 
and Los Angeles; The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
receive 50 per cent. of all toll charges. 

October: Application by San Diego Home Telephone Co. 
to issue notes in sum of $150,000 to pay existing indebted- 


ness. 

October 23: Petition by Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and 10 of its stockholders for a rehearing in the San Jose 
rate case. 

October 23: Application by Independent Telephone Co. of 
Fowler for authority to increase monthly rates 25 cents. 

October 28: Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. granted 
authority to issue $3,000,000 in bonds. 

Con NECTICUT. 

October 24: Hearing held on petition of Herman Schmarr 
to compel Southern New England Telephone Co. to supply 
telephone service and run wires in conduits as directed by com- 
plainant. 

GEORGIA. 

December 10: Hearing continued from October 14 in the 
case of the city of Columbus against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which in November, 1912, advanced 
its rates 50 cents a month under an alleged agreement with 
the city to advance rates automatically when it had secured 
2,500 subscribers. It is stated the company will be required 
to submit proof of the actual cost of its plant, operating ex- 
penses and other data. 

INDIANA. 

October 23: Petition by Logansport Home Telephone Co. 
to raise rates in Logansport. 

November 1: The Merchants Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Michigan City, Ind., has informed the commission that it 
will grant residence rates for the telephone service of the 
local school board, which had petitioned the commission for a 
reduction in rates. 

November 1: Petition of Hoadley Telephone Co., Gosport, 
Ind., for authority to increase rates, taken under advisement 
after hearing testimony of company officials and of farmers 
being served. Sylvester Hoadley testified that the company 
could not earn anything from present rates. 

November 17: Hearing on application of Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to raise rates in south- 
western Indiana. 

November: Hearing continued from October on the peti- 
tion to establish physical connection between the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Lafayette Telephone Co. has been con- 
tinued. Frank Cuppy, secretary and treasurer of the Lafayette 
company, expresses the willingness of his company to meet 
the will of the people. The Central Union company is op- 
posed to it, and if ordered to make the connection, has de- 
clared it will appeal the decision. 

KANSAS. 

November 11: Hearing on the application of the Scandia 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue additional stock. The 
engineering department of the commission has recently made 
a physical valuation of the plant. 

MIssourlI. 

November 5: Further consideration of arguments made be- 
fore the commission on October 27 as to the right of the 
Hinloch Long Distance Telephone Co. of St. Louis to be 
heard on its petition for rescinding of the commission’s recent 
order permitting a merger of the Bell and Home telephone 
exchange at Joplin. 

December 4: Hearing reset from August 26 into case of J. 
Ben Sims vs. Columbia Telephone Co.: Rates and service. 

MonrtTANA. 

October 27: Hearing at Hamilton on commission’s motion 
at which was considered a request of Hamilton telephone 
users for an order compelling a union of the service of the 
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Bitter Root Telephone Co. and the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
NEBRASKA, 


October 22: Brief submitted by Hooper Telephone Co. as 
to right of appeal from commission direct to supreme court 
in physical connection case. 


NEw JERSEY. 

October 29: Order directing Delaware & Atlanta Telephone 
Co. to extend its lines from the Haddonfield exchange to pro- 
vide telephone service for residents of Ashland, Camden 
county. 

November 14: Hearing on application of Metropolitan 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to compel New York Telephone 
Co. to grant service connections, which the latter company 
declined to make on the ground that the name of the petition- 
ing company was the same as one of the pioneer subsidiaries 
of the New York company. The board first gave a hearing 
on the application on September 12. 


New York. 

November 20: Date fixed for filing of answers by New York 
Telephone Co. and Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. in in- 
quiry, made on petition of the city of Hornell, into advances 
in toll rates in Hornell and other places in the southern tier, 
including Elmira. 

NortH Dakota. 

October 24: Decision in case of Berthold Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. vs the Northern Telephone Co. in which the com- 
mission declared it had no power to order competing com- 
panies to maintain physical connection between their lines 
under present laws. 

OREGON. 


October 23: Complaint filed that Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Portland, Ore., is violating the terms of its 
Portland franchise. It is asserted that the company erred in 
not installing an automatic system in Portland; in not placing 
its wires under ground; in not installing a copper metallic 
pig and in charging rates higher than the established sched- 
ule. 

October 31: Hearing on application of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to discontinue its station at Mufstater which 
will be served through an exchange to be erected at Knappa. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

October 29: Brief filed by the Independent telephone com- 
panies of Pennsylvania in opposition to commission’s pro- 
posed schedule of rates. 

SoutH Dakota. 

October 24: Hearing held at Lesterville in case of Central 
Farmer’s Telephone Co. of Utica and Lesterville vs the In- 
dependent and Northwestern telephone companies to compel 
physical connection. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on complaint from Highmore as 
to telephone service in which the Hyde County Telephone 
Co. is defendant, and an application of Hyde County Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in telephone rental rates. Depo- 
sitions have been taken and hearing will be fixed as soon as 
inventory of plant has been filed. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. for increase in telephone rental rates at 
Sioux Falls, with consolidation of New State Telephone Co. 
and the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. One hearing 
has been held and final hearing will be held as soon as com- 
pany has filed inventory and other information required by 
commission. 

December 5: Hearing at Pierre on complaint, filed on 
April 25, 1913, in the case of the Worthington Electric Co., 
Worthington; Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Groton; 
Conde Telephone Co., Conde; White Telegraph Co., White; 
Grant County Telephone Co., Milbank; Rural Telephone Co., 
Sherman; Moody County Telephone Co., Flandreau; Beres- 
ford Telephone Co., Beresford; Steininger Telephone Co., 
Parker; Canton Co-operative Telephone Co., Canton; Red- 
field Telephone Co., Redfield Hudson Telephone Co., Hud- 
son; plaintiffs, versus the Dakota Central Co., the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., the Missouri Valley Telephone Co., and the 
New State Telephone Co., defendants. 
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WASHINGTON. 

October 21: Settlement reached in case brought on com- 
plaint of Independent long distance lines charging that the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. was diverting to its lines 
business intended for the Independents. 

November 12, 13: Hearing at Spokane on new air line 
long distance toll tariffs filed by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and other complaints against local telephone tariffs, 
a valuation of the Spokane plant having been made more 
than a year ago. 

November 15: Hearing at North Yakima on long dis- 
tance rates on the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
on rates for short lines connected with the Pacific lines. 

November 17: Hearing at Seattle on long distance rates 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

December 13: Long distance tariffs at Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. suspended until this date to accommodate 
foregoing hearings. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 4: Hearings held at Janesville is case of 
McGowan vs. Wisconsin Telephone Co., in regard to physical 
connections at Janesville. 

November 8: ° Hearing at Grantsburg in case of Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. St. Croix Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 15: Hearing at Wyeville in case of R. B. Wood, 
et al vs. Friendship Telephone Co. 

November 18: Hearing on application of Mineral Point 
Telephone Co., Mineral Point, Wis., for authority to increase 
rates. 

November 18: Hearing on petition of the Linzy-Brook 
Telephone Association for physical connection with the Cecil- 
Green Valley Telephone Co. 

November 25: Hearing in case of Belmont & Pleasant 
View Telephone Co., et al vs. White Oak Telephone Co. and 
also the same company vs. the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
LaFayette Co, Telephone Co., intervenor. 

November 25: Hearing on application of the LaFayette 
Telephone Co, for an order fixing uniform service, rates, rules 
and regulations among the telephone companies in LaFayette 
county, and for other relief. 





To Test Nebraska Female Labor Law. 

C. W. Pool, labor commissioner of Nebraska, has en- 
tered complaint in the county court at Tecumseh, Neb., 
against the local manager of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Tecumseh, and also, it is stated, against 
the telephone company: at Broken Bow, for alleged viola- 
tion of the Nebraska law relative to the hours women can 
work. It is expected that these cases will be made the 
basis of a test of the new female labor law in the courts. 

Mr. Pool complained that the night operator at Tecum- 
seh works from 9 o’clock in the evening until 7 in the 
morning, when the law is that a woman may work but 
nine hours in one day. 

The telephone company contends that a couch is pro- 
vided and the operator can sleep a part of the time each 
night.. In fact, an order in the operating room allows 3% 
hours during the night for sleep, unless the board work 
demands attention. The case was set for trial on November 7. 





North Carolina Supreme Court Upholds Advance Rentals. 

The supreme court of North Carolina, Judge Brown writing 
the opinion, has rendered a decision in the case of Wooley vs. 
the Lenoir Telephone Co., upholding the rule of telephone com- 
panies providing for the collection of rentals in advance. The 
court declares this rule to be a reasonable one based on sound 
business principles. Wooley had sued out an injunction against 
the removal of his telephone for refusal to pay rental in 
advance. 





Kinloch Company Opposed Bell-Home Merger at Joplin. 

The Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., recently appeared before the Missouri Public Service 
Commission to petition for a rescinding of the order of the 
commission permitting a merger of the systems of the 
Home Telephone and Bell companies in Joplin, Mo. The 
Kinloch company declared that the merger would amount 
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to a violation of a 25-year contract entered into in py, 
between the Kinloch company and the Home company 
whereby the latter uses exclusively the toll service of the 
Kinloch company. 

The Home company is reported to contend that the Kin- 
loch company has violated the contract through failure to 
provide adequate service. Haywood Scott, representing the 
city, contended that the Kinloch company waived the right 
to be heard by the commission through failure to file ap- 
plication to be heard last July. Further hearing on this 
contention was reserved for this week. 





Telephone Company at Lexington, Ky., Upheld. 

The court of appeals at Frankfort, Ky., Judge Carroll dis. 
senting, has issued a decision upholding a contract between the 
city of Lexington, Ky., and the Fayette Home Telephone Co, 
which modified the franchise of the company which fixed rhe 
of $30 a year for business telephones and $18 a year for resj- 
dence. 

The defendant, Keene Lutes, demanded a telephone at the 
franchise rate of $18, and when this was refused, brought suit 
asking that a receiver be appointed for the company; that a 
decree be entered rendering void the contract modifying the 
franchise; and that a mandatory injunction be issued compell- 
ing the company to supply $18 service. The court of appeals, 
affirming the Fayette county circuit court held that the com- 
pany and the city had the right to modify the franchise by 
contract. 





Frankfort, Ky., Case to Supreme Court. 

The city council of Frankfort, Ky., has instructed attor- 
neys for the city to prosecute an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from a decision of Judge Cochran in 
the suit of the city to oust the East Tennessee Telephone 
Co. from the streets. It is stated that experts will be em- 
ployed by the city to go over the books of the company 
to determine if it is making more than 6 per cent on its 
investment. 





North Dakota Commission Cannot Compel Connection. 

The railroad commission of North Dakota has ruled that it 
is without power under the existing laws to order physical 
connection between competing telephone companies. This de- 
cision was the result of an application originally filled by the 
Berthold Farmers Telephone Co. to compel the Northern Tele- 
phone Co., of Minot, to grant physical connection at Berthold. 
The petition was later withdrawn and L. R. Colvert, a citizen 
of Berthold and subscriber of the Farmers line, petitioned the 
commission to compel both companies to make the desired 
connection. 

The importance of the issue involved attracted the attention 
of the telephone companies of the state with the result that the 
North Dakota Association took charge of the defense and 
through their attorney raised the question of the authority of 
the commission to compel such connection. Briefs were sub- 
mitted by both sides. In its decision, after reviewing the his- 
tory of the case, the commission says: 


“Upon careful consideration of the entire matter, the com- 
mission is reluctantly forced to hold that it has no power 
under the statutes as they now exist to order physical con- 
nection between opposing and competing telephone companies 
within this state. 

“The legislative session of 1911 attempted to amend the laws 
in reference to the control of common carriers in such a way 
as to confer power upon the railroad commission to super- 
vise and regulate the transmission of messages by telephone 
and telegraph within the state, and so amended the revised 
statutes of 1905, section 4324, as to provide that the term com- 
mon carrier whenever used in this article shall be construed to 
include telephone and telegraph companies and associations en- 
gaged in the receiving, transmitting and delivering of messages. 
The trouble, however, is that section 4323, which provides for 
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the physical connection of common carriers doing business with- 
jn the state, is not a part of the article referred to in section 
4324, even though the wording of the former section could be 
so distorted as to apply to transfer facilities in connection 
qwith the transmission of messages. 

“Revised codes of 1905, chapter 12, containing thirteen arti- 
cles, was originally intended to provide a scheme for the su- 

rvision of railroad companies, and each of the thirteen arti- 
cles is devoted to some phase of the railroad business. * * 
The legislature has seen fit to make this chapter apply to the 
telephone and telegraph business by a verbal amendment to 
section 4343. Considering the section as amended, the most 
that can be said for the statute so far as conferring power 
upon the commission in regard to telephone supervision, is that 
it authorizes it to fix rates and where joint service is given to 
apportion charges for such service. 

“The right to fix rates and apportion charges where joint 
service is given does not include the right to compel joint 
service, and this being the case, the commission is powerless 
to aid the petitioner, and hence is forced to dismiss the peti- 
tion.” 





Questions for the Michigan Railroad Commission. 

Ray M. Ferguson, city attorney of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
sent to the Michigan Railroad Commission, by instruction of 
the city council, all of the local complaints on telephone rate 
overcharges, alleged discriminations and extra charges made in 
advance, that have been lodged against the Citizens Telephone 
Co. The commission is requested to answer the following 
questions : 

Firs-—Whether or not the Citizens Telephone Co. has been 
guilty of discrimination, and what redress, if any, may be se- 
cured. 

Second—Is it not necessary for the commission to make an 
investigation of the physical assets and cost of operation in 
order to determine if present rates are excessive, and also if 
the fee for collecting in advance is too much? 

Third—Can 50 cents a quarter additional be charged when 
the company reserves the right to shut off service for non- 
payment of telephone rentals? 

Fourth—Who has the authority to establish the rate that 
shall be charged for extension telephones? 

Fifth—The Citizens company has been paying 8 per cent. 
dividends on the investment, and now pays 6 per cent. Is not 
6 per cent. sufficient return on the investment? 

Question six, seven, eight, nine and 10 refer to what amount 
of dividends should be paid, how the commission arrives at its 
estimate of the proper amounts to be charged by the company, 
if the company is justified in making extra charges for collec- 
tions, and request that the commission state the facts and cir- 
cumstances on which the findings are made. 

Conduit Question Up Before Connecticut Commission. 

A test of the authority of the city of New Britain, Conn., 
to compel the Southern New England Telephone Co. to 
place its distribution wires in individual conduits was the 
point at issue in a recent hearing before the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Connecticut on a complaint brought 
by Herman Schmarr against the telephone company. The 
hearing was the result of the action of the company in 
removing Mr. Schmarr’s telephone on October 1 because 
he would not permit the stringing of wires on his build- 
ing. He ordered the company to use the conduit system 
of distribution which was installed by the city and by 
property owners. The company refused and when he or- 
dered the wires taken off his building it complied with the 
instruction, but left him without a telephone. 

The hearing is said to be ‘of vital interest to New Brit- 
ain which has issued thousands of dollars’ worth of bonds 
in order to finance the installation of miles of conduits for 
wires. The city ordered all overhead wires in the streets 
tfemoved to the subways. The company complied to the 
extent of using the subways for its cables, but refused to 
adopt the proposed system of individual conduits to the 
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residences and places of business of subscribers, although 
many of the subscribers had been to considerable expense 
to install such conduits. 

The company declared at the hearing that the individual 
distribution system was tried out at New Haven and found 
to be impracticable, there being less efficient service and 
more expense to the subscriber. The company therefore 
adopted in New Britain the plan of running a cable from 
the subway to the rear and of serving numerous subscrib- 
ers therefrom. 





Resolution to Investigate Service in Washington, D. C. 

Representative Cary, of Wisconsin, a member of the 
committee on the District of Columbia, has introduced two 
resolutions in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, D. C., one calling upon the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, composing the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, to begin an investigation of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
(Bell) Telephone Co. in Washington, D. C., and the other 
aimed at the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The first resolution is severe in its criticism of the com- 
pany, declaring that its service is bad, its charges exhorbi- 
tant and that it is a Baltimore corporation, presided over 
by a “clerk named Porter,” referring to D. F. Porter. The 
resolution emphasizes further the strong feeling in the 
committee towards a more strict municipal regulation of 
local public utilities. 

The second resolution states that different rates for serv- 
ice_are in effect in different cities, and that such a course 
is unjust and unfair. The resolution instructs the commis- 
sioners to report the rates charged in Washington and in 
100 other cities by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Mr. Cary also asks that the commissioners report to 
Congress the method of charging for excess calls, “and 
the extent of dishonesty practiced by the system in making 
charges for excess calls.” 





Injunction Against Municipal System at Mitchell, S. D. 
The city council of Mitchell, S. D., opened bids last week 
for the sale of bonds for the projected $60,000 municipal 


telephone system voted for in June last. When the council 
met, however, to consider the bids, it was served with 
papers in an injunction proceeding started by the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co., which is now operating in the city 
without a franchise. The suit is based on the ground that 
there was not a majority of the votes cast for the bonds, 
and that issuance of the bonds would increase the city’s 
indebtedness beyond the constitutional limitation. The case 
will be tried at the November term of court. 

There were four bids for the bonds, one for the supplying 
of poles and one complete bid for the equipment. It was 
hoped to have several bids for the furnishing of materials 
but it is stated that inasmuch as only one complete bid was 
received, others will be asked for if the right of the city 
to have a municipal system is sustained. It is stated that 
the city has not decided what type of telephone system to 
install. 





Valuation of Telephone Plant at Bryant, Ind. 

Frank White, of the Portland Home Telephone Co., Port- 
land, Ind., and Andy Parks, who were appointed appraisers 
of the Bryant Telephone Co., of Bryant, Ind., have placed 
a valuation of $4,375 on the plant. The company has $2,300 
worth of accounts, a part of which were considered worth- 
less. The company’s liabilities are only about $400 and its 
paid in capital stock is $7,500. It has 165 subscribers, farm- 
ers who paid the expense of their own installations, a cir- 
cumstance which involves the ownership. Experienced 
telephone men say the company could be made to produce 
a good revenue. 





Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Telephoning from the Ocean Bed. 

To telephone from the bottom of the sea is the late achieve- 
ment of Herman Stelsener, a German inventor, who recently 
spent 45 minutes on the ocean bed in San Francisco Bay and 
carried on a conversation by telephone with parties in a boat 
100 feet above him. After his demonstration in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Mr. Stelsener became more ambitious and since 
has located the wreck of the Rio Janeiro in which more than 
two million dollars were lost. 

The diving device is very different from the ordinary suit 
although quite similar in appearance, the helmet of the ap- 
paratus being as scientific and delicate as a watch. 

The inventor explains the device as follows: “Air pressure 
below the water at different heights has been carefully fig- 
ured out. The diver is supplied with air from a tank strapped 
to his back and chest, regulated according to his wants by 
means of valves. Then there is a telephone capable of com- 
munication at unlimited distance. The air pressure is tabulat- 
ed by a small, delicate gauge, and the time is readily told by 
means of a watch. All of these conveniences are located so 
that the diver has but to lift his eyes to see them all.” 

A diver can go 300 feet below the surface of the water and 
remain three hours, although Mr. Stelsener is now working on 
a machine to extend the depth to 600 feet. 





Telephone Service at the National Capitol. 

Attention has just been called to the increase in the use 
of telephones in the capitol at Washington, D. C. There 
is a private telephone exchange on the top floor of the 
House office building which connects 600 offices of the 
senators and representatives with each other and with the 
different offices in the capitol proper, and with the White 
House, congressional library, and the municipal building. 
It is of interest to note that there were 51 telephones in 
use in 1890, whereas the capitol exchange now consists of 
800 stations. 

Harriott G. Daley, the chief operator, says that she and 
her staff handle 2,000 to 2,500 messages a day. When con- 
gress is in session it requires six operators to handle the 
calls, with three “session” operators, who are busy most 
of the time. The switchboard at night is in charge of two 
male operators. 

Though these operators make the connections for the 
carrying of many state secrets, there has never been a leak 
since the installation of the system. Mrs. Daley says the 
operators don’t have time to listen in and wouldn’t do it 
anyway. 





Useful Kinks. 
It seems to be a custom to spoil threads on anchor rods 
with a hand axe just before dropping the slugs into the hole. 
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To avoid this possibility, we use two wraps of wire to keep 
the nut from working back and thus save the threads. 

The pole changer circuit shown in the accompanying dja. 
gram is a help to us and might help someone else. The lamp 
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Pole Changer Switchboard Connection Circuit. 


On most rods, the nut can be turned clear off the threads and 
will slide along the rod. If the job of thread-spoiling is a 
little overdone, it seems to me that the anchor is seriously 
weakened. 


Wire Prevents Anchor Rod Nut from Working Loose, 


is inserted in the circuit to avoid danger of damage from 
short circuits. After an electric storm, the operator can open 
the switch and use the buzzer to test for opens. 


Michigan H. A. D. 





Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

Doc and Skinner rode down to the sag with me the other 
day. Doc is about ready to begin selling and Skinner is in- 
terested in the matter on a commission basis. Skinner told us 
a story while we were going through the woods. There are 
water marks on the trees about six feet up and Skinner 
said they reminded him of what happened down in the river 
country. 

A buyer came to look over a tract of bottom land. He 
remarked to the owner that it looked as if it was flood land 
on account of the water marks about two feet up on the 
trees. 

“Oh that’s where the hogs rub,” the owner replied. 

Well, they kept on going until they came out by the river 
and the owner asked what the buyer thought of the piece. 
The buyer saw the water marks on the trees had been. 
gradually moving up, until at the river they were higher than 
a man’s head. 

“I guess I don’t want the land,” he finally said, “but I'd 
like to get a few of the hogs that marked the trees here- 
abouts.” 

Had a little experience with a flood a couple of weeks ago, 
and incidentally the emergency cable I have here came into 
use. The lineman came out from town and said the Bezer 
River was out of its banks and running over the National 
Pike. The National Pike is a stone approach across the bot- 
tom to the river bridge and the line stood in the earth bank 
along the side. The roadbed is about ten feet above the 
National land level. The water frequently overflows the bot- 
tom, but no one could remember of its overflowing the road- 
bed. 

When we arrived, the flood was running over the road at 
right angles about two feet deep, and forming a nice water 
fall on the lower side. 

The line stood about like I have shown in the sketch. 

To add to the problem, there were four sluiceways through 
the roadbed about 60 rods apart, causing an undercurrent 
which washed all the dirt from around the poles causing 
some of them to swing in the line. 

We anchored the swinging poles the best we could, and 
braced the others on the roadside with 4 x 4’s. We stayed 
there a couple of days until the water went down lower than 
other road. We had no idea that the line would fall any other 
way than toward the road, as it was leaning in that direc- 
tion. We hoped our braces would hold it until the poles 
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could be reset. We knew the current rushing toward the 
sluiceways had washed most of the dirt away. The line stood 
on the east side of the Pike. 

The next day I received word that the line was down. 
There had been a teriffic wind from the south and it had 
tipped the line over into about eight feet of water. There 
was a mile of awful mess. All the floating driftwood and 
brush was caught by the wires on its way to the sluiceways. 

A foreman and gang came out and spent two days erecting 
derricks in an attempt to raise the poles by untying every 
other one. Not a pole would budge. Then they got some 
extra poles and with what they could release from the tangle, 
reset half the line and carried the wires up one at a time ex- 
cept those which were so badly tangled with driftwood that 
they could not be cleared—these were strung in new all, or 
part, of the way. 

Two men had been patroling the line nights, but the fore- 
man thought this unnecessary expense and put them to work 
days. The second night, thieves got away with several 
hundred pounds of wire and that added considerably to the 
confusion. 

We used to have to contend with wire thieves more than 
you do nowadays. I guess that there are as many thieves 
as ever, but the junk dealers are more careful about buy- 
ing copper wire. In this case the wire was recovered, but the 
thieves escaped. A traveling junk dealer bought the spoils 
for ten dollars, but could give no clue to the two men who 
sold it to him. 

Wire thieves are familiar with the statutes or criminal code. 
The penalty for interfering with wires in service is very se- 
vere, while the theft of dead wire comes under larceny, petty 
or grand, depending upon the value of the property stolen. 
That reminds me of how difficult it is to dispose of gal- 
vanized strand or steel wire. We took down these strands 
of galvanized steel, 900 feet long, one time because each 
strand was spliced. The foreman got orders to sell it to the 
best advantage. He soon found that there was no market 
for the stuff. He tried every possible place he could think 
of, even to a windmill tower concern, thinking they could 
use it for guying. It was no use. As he didn’t care to 
haul it along the line, he got permission to dump it into the 
river. We were two miles from the river and he loaded 
it into a buckboard and started. Not far from camp, he 

















Location of Line as Regards Roadbed. 


met a farmer and stopped him to inquire the nearest cut to 
the river. The outcome of the conversation was that the 
farmer paid him $5 and took the junk for fence wire. 

Have been up and down two or three times since I started 
this letter, looking after a sick colt. He don’t seem to be 
improving so I ’spose I must make a night of it with him. 

Your Uncle Dick. 





The Demand for Telephone Service in Japan. 

The telephone system in Japan is owned by the government 
and is operated by the Imperial Department of Communica- 
tions, Tokio. There are in Tokio, 35,000 telephones and ac- 
cording to a recent interview by The Telephone Review with 
Takeo Hida, electrical engineer of the department, who has 
been studying telephone systems in various cities in this coun- 
try, there are 35,000 more applications for telephones than the 
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Department of Communications is able to fill because of the 
lack of facilities. By reason of recent wars the government 
is not in a position financially to provide the additional serv- 
ice needed. 

The situation is such, according to Mr. Hida, that it is a fairly 
common practice in Japan for a man who needs a telephone 
badly to buy the contract of some subscriber whom he can 
convince needs the service less than he does; and simply for 
the privilege of getting the contract the applicant is usually 
willing to pay the subscriber as high as $100, aside from as- 
suming the obligations of the contract. Mr. Hida said that the 
telephone is used quite generally in Japan and the Japanese 
housewife calls up her grocer and orders the day’s supplies 
practically as the American housewife does. Bills for local 
service in Japan are rendered every three months and are pay- 
able in advance. Bills for toll service are rendered monthly. 
There are a number of public telephones of the slot machine 
type in convenient locations about the city. The longest toll 
line is about 350 miles. All calls, including long distance, are 
number calls. In Tokio about 80 per cent. of outside wire is in 
aerial or underground cable. 4 

Mr. Hida was asked whether the little Japanese girls oper- 
ating the switchboards found it difficult to reach all of the 
connections, and in answer to this Mr. Hida said that to make 
up for the difference in stature, a platform six inches high is 
placed before the switchboard, and this allows the Japanese 
operator to make all the connections for which she is re- 
sponsible. For her work at the switchboard an operator in 
Japan receives a salary of 20 cents a day. 

There are about eight central offices in Tokio, of which three 
are common battery and five magneto. The latter are being 
gradually changed to common battery. The Central office, 
“Namiwa,” is perhaps the most interesting Central office in 
Tokio, because it is located in the business center and handles 
the stock exchange calls. Two other exchanges of interest in 
Tokio are “Kyobashi” and “Shinbashi.” Central offices are 
named for famous places or districts. Each city has its tele- 
phone directory issued by the government. Japanese directories 
contain no advertisements. Although the Department of Com- 
munications is not in a position which makes it desirable to 
advertise its service, the newspapers are used to instruct the pub- 
lic how to use the service. According to Mr. Hida, the Japa- 
nese newspapers are “very progressive—very much alive,” and 
oftimes editorials and news items appear criticizing the Im- 
perial Department of Communications. 

Mr. Hida is making a careful study of the telephone systems 
in the principal cities of the world. He first spent considerable 
time in San Francisco and Los Angeles. He then studied Chi- 
cago’s telephone system. Chicago is about the size of Tokio 
and Mr. Hida had a good opportunity to contrast the modern 
systems there with that of the Imperial Department. One 
month was given to a study of the Western Electric’s plant at 
Hawthorne, and three months to a study of Toronto’s tele- 
phone system and then four months in studying the system in 
New York. Three months of this time was devoted to an in- 
.ostigation in the engineering department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and one month with the New York 
Telephone Co. 

Mr. Hida expressed the opinion that New York’s telephone 
service was “the best in the world.” “It’s almost too quick—too 
good,” said Mr. Hida, as he explained that in Tokio it takes 
two or three times as long to make local connections and longer 
to make toll connections. “You make all your connections ‘no 
delay,” he said, “while in Japan the calls are ‘all delay.’ In 
some toll calls it takes part of a day to get the connection.” 





Proposed Charter Change for Dallas, Texas. 

The city of Dallas, Texas, has a committee of 30 engaged in 
the preparation of a new city charter. One of the proposed 
changes in the charter requires a referendum vote on all fran- 
chises for local transportation, light, heat or telephone service. 








Postmaster General’s Report on England’s Telephone 


Marked Improvement Said to Have Been Made in London and Provinces—Data as to Lines and Service - 






—Increase in Offices and Equipment—Service to Continental Cities—Telephone 


The annual report of the postmaster general of Great Britain, 
which has just been published, presents particulars of the busi- 
ness of the post office for the year ending March 31, 1913. On 
the subject of telephones this report refers to the arbitration 
with the National Telephone Co., whose system has been taken 
over by the government and continues: 

“Active consideration has been given to the question of the 
settlement of a proper scale of telephone charges. A careful 
investigation of the present costs of the telephone service is 
necessary. This inquiry is taking place, but it is not yet prac- 
ticable to make any definite pronouncement. It is clearly bet- 
ter to continue for a short time longer the present tariff rather 
than to put forward without thorough investigation of its finan- 
cial effect a new tariff which might make the telephone service 
a burden on the taxpayer. The. service given to subscribers 
both in London and the provinces has been under close obser- 
vation during the past year, and as a result it has been ascer- 
tained that there was a marked improvement, especially in 
London, during the year 1912-1913 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. In London, for example, the percentage of com- 
pleted calls has kept steadily between 70 and 71 per cent. In 
the first half of 1912 the percentage was about 65 per cent., 
although there was a considerable improvement from the month 
of June to the end of the year. In 1911 the percentage never 
rose beyond 67.5 per cent., and in the quiet months of the 
year it was about 65 per cent. The number of “engaged” calls 
has also considerably diminished during the past financial year 
and the speed of operators in answering calls has improved. 

The difficulties experienced during the period immediately 
following the transfer of the National Telephone Co.’s system 
to the post office were to a large extent due, as I explained 
in my last report, to the shortage of plant in many areas and 
to the disturbance to subscribers necessarily involved in the 
amalgamation of the two systems. The work of combining 
existing exchanges and of providing new exchanges to replace 
exchanges of obsolete type taken over by the company has now 
been carried out to a great extent, and as a result a progres- 
sive improvement in the speed and quality of the service is 
anticipated during the present year. 

As a result of suggestions made by the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, supported by other commercial bodies throughout 
the country, telephone and telegraph advisory committees have 
been and are being formed in various provincial towns to assist 
the post office in the administration of the telegraph and tele- 
phone services by keeping it informed of local conditions and 
requirements. The intention is that the committees shall rep- 
resent all important local interests, but their exact constitu- 
tion has in every case been left to be determined locally. Dur- 
ing the year committees have been appointed in the following 
towns: Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford (Yorks), Glasgow, 
Halifax, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Southamp- 
ton, Cardiff, Dudley, Nottingham, Oldham, Sunderland and 
West Hartlepool. Considerable progress has been made with 
the work of providing additional plant, both external and in- 
ternal, in those areas where, owing to the impending expira- 
tion of their license, the National Telephone Co. reduced or 
stopped construction work during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the transfer of their system to the post office. This 


class of work will be actively pursued during the coming year, 
and it is estimated that throughout the country a sum of almost 
£2,000,000 will be spent on the provision of additional under- 
ground and overhead wires. 
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In the course of the year, exchanges equipped with auto. 
matic telephone plant were opened at Epsom and at the general 
post office, London, and are giving a satisfactory service. The 
work of providing automatic exchanges at Newport (Mon 
mouthshire), Darlington and Hereford is in progress, and the 
installation of similar equipment in other important centers jg 
contemplated. A type of automatic equipment which may be 
suitable for use in small isolated centers is to be tried at Chep- 
stow. 

The following table gives the chief particulars of the trunk 
line system and service during the year ended March 31, 1913, 
as compared with the particulars for the year 1911-12: 


1911-12. 1912-13, 
Trunk line exchanges.................. 714 731 
IID | cuicleas Geta hue cece stat 2,993 3,368 
Capital expenditure to end of year...... £5,601,088 £6,241,603 
Conversations over inland trunk lines. . .33,499,495 35,815,959 
Average payment per conversation...... 6.13d 6.114 
Gross revenue from inland calls........ £855,411 £912,342 
Receipts from Continental calls........ 27,772 37,097 


The following table compares the particulars of the London 
telephone service for the year 1912-13 with the corresponding 
particulars for the previous year: 


March 31, March 31, 
1912. 1913, 

Subscribers’ telephones ................ 207,590 225,685 

I EI ET eee 3,825 3,763 
Approximate total number of originated 

calls, including call office calls........ 288,700,000 320,600,000 

Miles. Miles. 

Underground pipes ...<..200.csccceece. 3,104 3,220 

Length of underground wires........... 759,154 801,362 
Mileage of subscribers’ lines and junction 

a" ee eee 585,723 595,499 
Mileages of wires available for develop- 

ES be dead tt tetepe® Cobb o:6 <0. 600 6:0 42 197,948 272.241 


The reduction in the number of call offices shown in the 
foregoing table is due to the closing of call offices in locali- 
ties where formerly both an ex-National and a post office call 
office existed. 

During the year 52 post offices telephone exchanges were 
opened in the provinces—44 in England and Wales, 4 in Scot- 
land and 4 in Ireland. Ejight-five exchanges were closed in 
areas where both a post office and an ex-National exchange 
existed—57 in England and Wales, 19 in Scotland and 9 in 
Ireland. Besides the 52 new exchanges referred to above, 387 
public call offices, with full facilities for speaking over local 
and trunk lines were opened during the year, 18 for local serv- 
ice with partial facilities for speaking over the trunk lines, 
and 133 for local service only. Eighty-seven of the foregoing 
new call offices were opened at small places where the num- 
ber of prospective subscribers was not sufficient to warrant the 
opening of exchanges. The total number of exchange tele- 
phones on the post office provincial system at March 31, 1913, 
was 455,086, an increase of 20,311 during the year. 

The only systems of telephonic communication in the British 
Isles which are not at present worked by the postmaster-gen- 
eral are those worked by the states of Guernsey and the cor- 
porations of Hull and Portsmouth. In the case of Guernsey 
negotiations have been in progress with the states for the renewal 
of their license for a period of 14 years. The Hull Corporation 
is anxious to obtain a renewal of their license, and are, I under- 
stand, prepared to purchase the system taken over from the 
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Send for Catalog No. 34 and 
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Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 
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The N-C Connector 
Makes Perfect Test Connections 
tighten clamps with fingers—by no 
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connections or as inexpensive. 
Will test two to tour wires of 
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Get free sample and give the N-C Con- 
necter a fair trial. 


Schultz Mfg. Co; 5225 Ravenswood Ave. 
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Orangeburg 
Fibre 


Conduit 


(‘Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit”) 


Made in FOUR STYLES OF JOINTS 


Socket, Sleeve, Screw and Harrington 
WITH BENDS AND FITTINGS FOR SAME 


Is the lightest conduit made 


and means low freight and cartage costs 








Send for The Conduit Book 


Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket ioint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
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1741 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago n Francisco, Ca! 

S. B. Condit, Jr., & Co., Boston, Orangeburg, New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, III. Tri-Provincial Electrical Supply Co., Winnepeg, Can. Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Don't Wait 


until winter comes before ordering line wire to meet the emergencies of the winter 
season. Buy a reasonable quantity for your stock NOW. The wire will keep and 
be a very good thing to have on hand when a sleet storm is fighting your lines. 
We will ship line wire, either copper or double galvanized from our nearest warehouse. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Warehouses New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland 
With Stock, Savannah San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 
(Office Atlanta) 
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National Telephone Co. in the Hull area as a condition of such 
renewal. Negotiations on the subject were proceeding at the 
end of the year. In the case of Portsmouth the existing license 
to the Corporation does not expire until 1926; but the Cor- 
poration does not desire to carry on the system in competition 
with the post office, and negotiations have been in progress with 
a view to its purchase by the post office. Arrangements have 
been made to undertake to provide hourly time signals for the 
purpose of synchronising private and public clocks. 

The traffic on the Anglo-French lines has increased satisfac- 
torily during the past year, and the increase would have been 
more marked for the fact that, owing to bad weather ex- 
perienced during the early part of the year, two of the lines 
were out of order for some time while the others were un- 
workable for shorter periods. Owing to the additional facili- 
ties provided by the new loaded-cable laid in 1911, there has 
been a remarkable growth in the telephone traffic between Bel- 
gium and this country, and the provision of additional lines 
is under consideration. Arrangements are almost complete for 
the institution of a telephone service between London and 
Basle, Geneva and Lausanne. Negotiations are proceeding with 
the Dutch Administration for the joint provision of a direct 
Anglo-Dutch telephone cable. The possibility of affording 
telephonic communication between Germany and this country 
is under consideration. 

The amount of royalty received during the year from li- 
censees was £1,659. A new telephone exchange, known as the 
“Park” Exchange, has been opened at Notting Hill, and new 
exchanges are in course of erection near the British Museum 
and Victoria Station and at Greenwich. Sites have also been 
acquired for other new exchanges in London. A start has been 
made with the building of a new central telephone exchange at 
Leeds, and considerable progress has been made with the ex- 
tension of the Edinburgh Central Exchange. 

The telephone revenue of the year, including the value of 
services rendered to other departments, was £5,785,701, an in- 
crease of £2,822,965. The telephone expenditure, including pay- 
ments in redemption of capital, was £5,395,627, an increase 
of £2,652,987. The balance was thus £390,074; but as the 
settlement with the National Telephone Co. was not completed 
within the financial year this figure does not represent the net 
revenue proper to the year.” 





Unlimited Contracts Continued Temporarily in Pittsburgh. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., recently made 
application for an injunction to restrain the Central Dis- 
trict Telephone Co. from discontinuing telephone service 
under the old unlimited contracts where new contracts 
were not signed for measured service. A temporary in- 
junction was not granted but the telephone company 
agreed not to interfere with the unlimited service contracts 
until the coufts have rendered a decision in the equity 
proceedings. It is stated that thousands of people refused 
to sign the new contracts. 

President Stevens of the Chamber of Commerce is quot- 
ed regarding the rate controversy, as follows: 


The eagerness of the telephone company to establish 
an entirely new system of rates is due to the fact that it 
desires to tie the hands of the new public utilities com- 
mission, so that this body, when it is well organized and 
a case brought before it, will find itself handicapped in the 
matter of fixing rates in Pittsburg by an existing system 
which is to the liking of the telephone company. We are 
going to prevent this, if it is possible, and we think it is. 

Even if the telephone company had not proposed the 
abrogation of these flat rate contracts, a case would be 
brought before the public utilities commission in January, 
or as early as possible, to have proper rates fixed in Pitts- 
burg. The rates are too high now. Even the $125 rate, 
when taken in connection with the other charges which 
the company assesses, is too high. 

We have not said that a measured rate is impossible, 
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if it is put upon a just basis and if it is not made to act 
as a discrimination against Pittsburg in favor of other 
cities. But we believe that the flat rate can be adjusted 
so that it will not be inequitable as between subscribers, 
and will not, at the same time, act as a discrimination 
against the city. This can be done by establishing a series 
of zones within each of which a different rate shall prevail, 
or by the classification of subscribers according to the 
amount of telephone business done. 

The position of the chamber of commerce is that things 
should remain in status quo until the public utilities com- 
mission has organized and had a chance to review the 
situation. It is empowered to establish just telephone 
rates which shall be the same to all consumers within the 
same class. That is what we want to have done without 
being ~laced at the disadvantage of being obliged to make 
new contracts just at the moment when the law passed 
for the purpose of equalizing things is about to go into 
effect. 





When Is a Company Mutual? 

The Farmers Telephone Co., of Seneca, Ohio, has filed 
a complaint with the Public Utilities Commission against 
the Seneca County Mutual Telephone Co., which has scat- 
tered poles along the route of the Farmers company and 
is planning to extend its service. 

Attorneys for the Farmers company declare that the 
opposition has just as many customers paying for service 
as it has mutual stockholders, and for that reason should 
come under the jurisdiction of the utilities commission. 
The law does not give the utilities commission authority 
over the mutual companies the same as it does over cor- 
porations, and the mutual company, therefore, did not 
make any request for the right to make the extension 
which it contemplates making. 





New Rates for Famous Cheese District of New York State. 


By a schedule of advanced telephone rates which became 
effective on November 1, the New York Telephone Co. has 
aroused opposition in Herkimer, N. Y., where it acquired the 
Home telephone company and merged the two plants in August 
last. Since the merger patrons of the two systems have been 
billed at the rates previously paid and thus different rates have 
been charged for the same service. The company states it has 
spent $36,000 in rebuilding the plant since the merger, and has 
therefore now advanced the rates. 

Individual business line rates will be $3.50 a month, as here- 
tofore. A new class of service, the two-party business line 
has been introduced, with a rate between the individual line 
rate and the four-party rate. The two party rate is $3 per 
month. Four party line business service is $2.50 per month, 
as heretofore, and rural business service is $2 per month in- 
stead of $1.75. Individual line residence rates are $2.50 per 
month instead of $1.75; a two party rate has been introduced 
at $2 per month and four party residence service is advanced 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per month. Rural residence service is 
$1.50 per month instead of $1.25. The same schedule of rates 
has been introduced by the company at Ilion and Frankfort. 
Free service is maintained between Herkimer, Mohawk, Ilion 
and Frankfort. 





Surreptitious Interchange of Service. 

City Attorney LaRoche of Portland, Ore., has been asked 
to render an opinion as to whether the city can resort to 
interchange of service between the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of that 
city under a plan discovered by a telephone operator at the 
city hall, who found that she was able to switch calls from 
one board to another. 

Commissioner Daly, of the department of public utilities 
of the city, is making an investigation looking toward the 
installation of a common interchange switchboard of the 
two companies to cover the entire city. 
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BIRTH AND BABYHOOD OF THE TELEPHONE. 
(Continued from page 30.) 

A curious effect of the telephone I noticed at that time, was 
its power to paralyze the tongues of men otherwise fluent 
enough by nature and profession. I remember a prominent 
lawyer, who when he heard my voice in the telephone mak- 
ing some such profound remark to him as, “How do you do,” 
could only reply, after a long pause, “Rig a jig, jig, and away 
we go.” 

Men of quite another sort came occasionally. Mr. Hub- 
bard received a letter one day from a man who wrote he 
could put us on the track of a secret that would enable us 
to talk any distance without a wire. This interested Mr. Hub- 
bard and he made an appointment for the man to meet me. 
At the appointed time, a stout, rather unkempt man made his 
appearance. He didn’t take the least interest in the telephone; 
he said that was already a back number, and if we would hire 
him for a small sum per week, we would soon learn how to 
telephone without any apparatus or any wires. 

He went on to tell in a most convincing way, how two prom- 
inent theatrical men in New York, whom he had_- never seen, 
had got his brain so connected into their circuit that they 
could talk with him at any time, day or night, and make all 
sorts of fiendish suggestions to him. He didn’t know yet how 
they did it, but he was sure I could find out their secret, 
if I would just take the top off his head and examine his 
brain. It dawned upon me then that I was dealing with an 
insane man. I got rid of him as soon as I could by promis- 
ing to experiment on him when I could find time. The next 
I heard of the poor fellow, he was in the violent ward of an 
insane asylum. Several similar cases of insanity, attracted by 
the fame of the telephone, called on or wrote to us within 
a year of that time. 


PuBLic REQUESTS FOR TELEPHONES. 


We began to get requests for telephone installations long 
before we were ready to supply them. In April, 1877, the 
first outdoor telephone line was run between Mr. Williams’ 
office at 109 Court street and his house in Somerville. Profes- 
sor Bell and I were present and participated in the important 
ceremony of opening the line and the event was a headliner in 
the next morning’s papers. 

At about this time Professor Bell’s financial problems had 
begun to press hard for solution. We were very much dis- 
appointed because the president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. had refused, somewhat contemptuously, Mr. Hub- 
bard’s offer to sell him all the Bell patents for the exorbitant 
sum of $100,000. It was an especially hard blow to me, for 
while the negotiations were pending I had had visions of a 
sumptuous office in the Western Union Building in New York, 
which I was expecting to occupy as superintendent of the tele- 
phone department of the great telegraph company. How- 
ever, we recovered even from that facer. Two years later 
the Western Union would gladly have bought those patents 
for $25,000,000. 

But before that happy time, there were lots of troubles of 
all the old and several new varieties to be surmounted. Pro- 
fessor Bell’s particular trouble in the spring of 1877 arose from 
the fact that he had fallen in love with a most charming young 
lady. I had never been in love myself at that time and that 
was my first opportunity of observing what a serious matter 
it can be, especially when the father isn’t altogether enthus- 
iastic. I rather suspected at that time that that shrewd but 
kind-hearted gentleman put obstacles in the course of tha 
true love, in order to stimulate the young man to still greater 
exertions in perfecting his inventions. But he might have 
thought as Prospero did: 


“They are both in either’s power; but this swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.” 
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Bell’s immediate financial needs were solved, however, by 
the demand begun at this time for public lectures by him og 
the telephone. It is hard to realize today what an intense ang 
widespread interest there was then in the telephone. I don 
believe any new invention could stir the public today, as the 
telephone did then, surfeited as we are now with the won- 
derful things that have been invented since. 

These lectures are important for another reason than 
that they solved a temporary money problem. They obyj. 
ated the necessity of selling telephones outright, instead of 
leasing them so as to retain control—a policy Mr. Hubbard 
afterwards adopted which made possible the splendid ypj- 
versal service Mr. Vail, with your help, has given the Bell 
system today. Some of the ladies deeply interested in the 
immediate outcome were strenuously advocating at this 
critical juncture making and selling the telephones at once 
in the largest possible quantities—imperfect as they were. 
Fortunately for the future of the business the returns from 
the lectures, that began at this time, obviated this danger, 

Betu’s Lectures in NEw ENGLAND, 

Bell’s first lecture, as I have said, was given before a 
well known scientific society, the Essex Institute, at Salem, 
Mass. They were especially interested in the telephone 
because Bell was living in Salem during the early telephone 
experiments. The first lecture was free to members of the 
society, but it packed the hall and created so much interest 
that Bell was requested to repeat it for an admission fee. 
This he did to an audience that filled the house. Requests 
for lectures poured in upon Bell after that. Such men as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Henry W. Longfellow signed 
the request for the Boston lectures. 

The Salem lectures were soon followed by a lecture in 
Providence to an audience of 2,000; by a course of three 
lectures at the largest hall in Boston—all three packed; 
by three in Chickering Hall, New York; and by others in 
most of the large cities of New England. They all took 
place in the spring and early summer of 1877, during which 
time there was little oportunity for experimenting for either 
Bell or myself, which I think now was rather a good thing, 
for we had become quite stale and needed a change that 
would give us a new influx of ideas. 

My part in the lectures was important, although entirely 
invisible as far as the audiences were concerned. I was 
always at the other end of the wire, generating and trans- 
mitting to the hall where Professor Bell was speaking, 
such telephonic phenomena as he needed to illustrate his 
lecture. I would have at my end circuit breakers—rheo- 
tomes, we called them—that would utter electric howls of 
various pitches; a lusty cornet player, sometimes a small 
brass band, and an electric organ with Eddie Wilson to 
play on it. But the star performer was the young man who 
two years before didn’t have voice enough to let Bell hear 
his own telephone, but in whom that two years of strenuous 
shouting into mouthpieces of various sizes and shapes had 
developed a voice with the carrying capacity of a steam 
calliope. My special function in these lectures was to show 
the audience that the telephone could really talk. Not only 
that, but I had to do all the singing too—for which my 
musical deficiencies fitted me admirably. 

(To be. continued.) 





Telephone Service in Pasadena, Cal. 

It is stated as probable that an extra telephone engineer 
will be employed by the city officials of Pasadena, Cal.. to 
investigate telephone service conditions in that city. J. F. 
Anderson, manager of the local Home telephone company, 
who was recently ordered to appear before the board of 
city commissioners to explain complaints which had been 
made by subscribers, declared that the service was up to 
the standard prescribed by city ordinance and that there 
was no just cause for complaint. 
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YOU'LL GET “SAFETY FIRST” 
AND PERMANENCE, TOO 


If you use Security Specialties 


Safe and Durable Pole Seat 


Security No. 2 is a dandy for the 
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Security Pot Head Brackets 
Take Strain Off Cable 


Won't break if your lineman stands 
on them and they have a maximum 


Safe Cable Car for Trouble 
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lineman’s strap; height is adjustable 
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The Middletown, 0., Telephone Co. could not get 
along without its FLYING. MERKEL Mortorcyclies. 
Machine does the work of three horses. Let 
us tell you more about it. Catalog free. 
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If not, you're missing easy soldering. 

We are the only orginal patentees of 

the pure solder in paste put up in tubes. 
e 


Use a match to do light work. guarantee 
that the solder is equal to any standard product. 





Jobbers Get Busy 


L. S. Brach Supply Co. 


Distributors for 


The Solderall Company 
143 Liberty Street New York 
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140c EACH 


For the cabinets only— 
no apparatus furnished. The 
cabinets are assembled and 
hinged but with no other 
hardware, 

I have 336 which-I offer 
at 40c each, f. o. b., Cleve- 
land, subject to prior sale, 
They are brand new—never 
been uncrated—and were 
bought from a manufac- 
turer now liquidating. 

The cabinets are packed 
4 to acrate. No orders ac- 
cepted for less than 12. 

The box is 6%-in. wide 
inside and will take most 5- 
bar generators. Dark oak, 
varnished finish, corner 
holes drilled and saw cuts 
in back for wiring. No oth- 
er drilling. 

| will ship to any re- 
sponsible telephone com- 
pany on approval. 


R. S. MUELLER 
423 High Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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YAGER’S 


SALTS STICK - 
PASTE LIQUID 


FREE Sample 


Alex. R. Benson Co. 


Hudson, N. Y. 





ABSOLUTE LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
With Our No. 1 Patent Wrapped Fuse 


All Forms of Protectors for Telephones, Switchboards and Cables 
CENTRAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC co. 

L t Telephone Supply Dealers in the 
310 N. 11th Street gies ST. JOU!IS, MO. 








Talk -- Hear -- Ring 


All at the same time with our 


New, Compact, Light Weight 
Testing Set 


Our Bulletin 204 
tells all about it. 


The Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co. 


é Brookline, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement’ in TELEPHONY. 




























From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Canadian Independent Telephone Association, Toronto, November 12; Kansas Independent 


The Stromberg-Carlson Limo-Phone. 

It seems a new use for the telephone is found every day. 
The latest is the portable telephone to replace the speak- 
ing tube in limousine type automvubiles, known as the 
Limo-Phone. Some peculiar conditions must be overcome 
jn providing a suitable transmitting device for automobiles 
on account of the vacuum set up in a closed body and be- 
cause of excess vibration and noise when the car is travel- 
ing. A careful study of these conditions has resulted in 
the development of the Limo-Phone, which consists of an 
gil-metal transmitter and a specially adjusted and con- 
structed receiver. 

The transmitter is neat and compact and it is said will 
give good service in any temperature. A battery switch 
js located in the transmitter shell on top and can be con- 
yeniently used to give a signal to the driver to call his at- 
tention to what is about to be spoken. The loud speaking 
receiver at the driver’s ear is mounted in the roof of the 
pody on the left or right side of car as required by the 
automobile manufacturer. A metal horn of the proper 
shape and length is mounted in connection with the re- 
ceiver and acts as an intensifier and receiver ear piece. 
While the conditions of use exact some especially difficult 
requirements, the Limo-Phone only employs a low voltage 













The Use of the Limo-Phone. 


to operate satisfactorily and is declared to be very efficient. 

Coach and automobile manufacturers who have tested 
this instrument have found every requirement properly 
met and are in favor of the compact design. The lack of 
cross talk and inability to short circuit this instrument is 
especially commendable. The Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, New York, has introduced the 
Limo-Phone for use in taxicabs, limousines and other 
types of closed body automobiles. 





Distributing Agents for Solderall. 

The L. S. Brach Supply Co., 143 Liberty street, New 
York, has made arrangements with the Solderall Co. to 
distribute solderall throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and under such terms as to permit jobbers to handle 
this product at very attractive discounts. The patents on 
solderall are held by the Solderall Co. 

Solderall, it is stated, is a pure solder 50 per cent. tin 
and 50 per cent. lead, pulverized and mixed with a special 
flux, permitting its handling in collapsible tubes. The con- 
venience of this may be appreciated when it is considered 
that a soldering outfit.may be carried in the vest pocket. 
Electricians everywhere appreciate.the value of this product. 
To further aid in the use of this material, the Solderall Co. 
has designed a unique pocket torch to be used with dena- 


Telephone Association, Salina, December 9, 10, 11 


formation. 
agencies for the distribution of solderall. 


tured alcohol. This torch, on being lighted, instantly 
generates a blow flame. 
Solderall is put up in three sizes of tubes. Those not 


familiar with this valuable product may communicate with 
the L. S. Brach Supply Co. and be supplied with full in- 

















Solderall Pocket Torch and Tube of Solderall. 









This company desires to connect with local 





The Motorcycle in Telephone Service. 
The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co., 610 Hanover street, Middle- 


town, Ohio, is sending out an interesting postal card photo- 
graph, of which the accompanying illustration is a repro- 
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Merkle Motor Car in Trouble Service. 


duction, showing “The Flying Merkle Motorcycle in 
Telephone Service.” On the other side of the card is the 
statement that the Middletown Bell Telephone Co. has dis- 
placed two horses with one Flying Merkle motorcycle, and 
enumerating the various classes of companies that are be- 
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ginning to realize the possibilities of “Flying Merkle Serv- 
ice Economy.” 





Phoney Bill and the Thanksgiving Spirit. 
“Small favors thankfully received, and large ones in pro- 
portion,” is evidently Phoney Bill’s attitude as shown by his 
sentiments on a tour of thankfulness at this season of the 
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Phoney Bill Finds “Some Pumpkin!” 





year. In the accompanying reproduction of the November 
calendar blotter of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., we have Phoney Bill in a popular 
pose suggesting a timely thought to all those in the business, 
namely that Stromberg-Carlson has done the trade many a 
good turn; and that, as designer of “Quality Apparatus,” it 
has been a leader in the art and has helped to make Independ- 
ent service better than any other. Phoney Bill says: “Be 
thankful for Stromberg-Carlson.” 





New Bulletin of Automatic Electric Co. 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, has issued another 
of its bulletins, which is of interest to operating telephone com- 
panies. The subject of the latest bulletin is “Maintenance of 
Lead Covered Telephone Cables,” and it is compiled by Bernard 
C. Groh. The bulletin is of the standard size and shape of the 
former bulletin on “Electrolysis of Cable.” Many of the 
sources of trouble experienced with lead covered cable are 
described and remedies which have given satisfactory results 
are mentioned. Numerous pointers are given which, if applied 
to cable work, will result in the elimination of many difficul- 
ties that are now experienced. 

The tools and materials which should be included in a cable 
splicer’s outfit for maintenance work, are listed and rules for 
cable repairmen to follow are given. The bulletin contains 
many tables relative to materials and supplies used in cable 
work. A number of diagrams are included which illustrate the 
various operations in splicing and installing cable. 


“Matthews Name Has World Wide Fame.” 

In TeLePHony of October 11, a report was given of the or- 
ders received by W. N. Matthews « Brother of St. Louis, from 
the commonwealth of New Zealand for six Matthews’ Tele- 
faults and from the board of posts and communications of the 
republic of China for 86,000 Matthews’ cable hangers. 

On November 3, 1913, the company received an order for 
565 Matthews’ cable splicing joints from the post master gen- 
eral’s department of the Union of South Africa. These were 
for shipment as follows: 95 No. 1, 170 No. 2, 95 No. 3 and 25 
No. 4, all to East London, South Africa; 25 No. 1, 20 No. 2, 
five No. 3 and five No. 4 to Durban, South Africa; 40 No. 1, 
10 No. 2, 10 No. 3 and five No. 4 to Algoa Bay, South Africa; 
20 No. 1, 20 No. 2, 10 No. 3 and 10 No. 4 to Cape Town, Africa. 
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This order is not the first that has been received from this 
source. In July 1909 the department ordered 100 Matthews’ 
cable rollers and in December 1912, 20 Matthews’ cable splicing 
joints to go to Cape Town. In October, 1910, an order was 
received for 30 No. 1, 28 No. 2, 18 No. 3 and 52 No. 4 Mat- 
thews’ cable splicing joints for shipment to Pretoria, Transvaal 
South Africa. In December, 1912, an order was filled for ted 
No. 2 and two No. 3 for shipment to Algoa Bay. 

In the same mail on November 3, 1913, an order was re. 
ceived for 200 Matthews’ 2-bolt clamps, 12 Matthews’ fuse 
switches, 50 Matthews’ cable clamps and three Matthews’ easy 
lamp changers, from the India office of the British government 
for shipment to the Simla hydroelectric division, Punjab, 
India. This is the third order received in the past three years 
from this source. 





Paragraphs. 

J. P. Provost, vice-president of the Union Electric Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was married recently and will reside at Pitts. 
burgh. 

THE CLEVELAND RESEARCH & TESTING LABORATORIES have re- 
moved from 1276 W. 3rd street to W. 25th and Mulberry 
streets, Cleveland, Ohio. . 

McRoy CrLay Works, Chicago, on its November blotter cal- 
endar, says: “Maybe you’ve noticed that the successful man 
never blames his success upon heredity.” 

THE Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., on its November cal- 
endar shows an unusually attractive picture which bears the 
title, “The Pursuit of Happiness.” 

THe BLacksurn SPECIALTY Co. is now located in its new 
factory at 3909 Perlsius avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, wherein has 
been used all the latest electrical fixtures, sanitary porcelain 
washing bowls, well lighted steel frame windows, etc. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE, the monthly publication of the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago in its November issue presents 
many newsy and interesting items relating to automatic teleph- 
ony. The serial article by Bernard C. Groh on “Develop- 
ment Studies and the Fundamental Plan,” takes up the subject 
of the determination of the number of offices; the installment 
in the series on “Scientific Management of Telephone Ex- 
changes,” by Roy Owens, discusses the hospital facilities of 
an exchange; while the Keith line switch is the feature of the 
series on “The Fundamentals of Automatic Telephony,” by 
Arthur Bessey Smith. 





Proposed Merger at Kankakee, III. 

The Eastern Illinois Independent Telephone Co., of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., recently applied to the city council of Kankakee for 
certain changes in its franchise whereby the city would waive 
the right to insist upon competition in the telephone business 
and whereby specific rates would be abolished and the term 
“reasonable rate” substituted therefor. It is stated that the 
stockholders desire to sell the plant to the Bell system. 





Cleveland Mayor for Telephone Regulation. 

Mayor Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, who has just been re- 
elected, promised as a campaign issue a readjustment of tele- 
phone rates within the next two years and announced he would 
appear before the Ohio Public Utilities Commission to advo- 
cate regulation similar to that now exercised by the city over 
the Cleveland Railway Co., in which the company is limited to 
a “fair return on the investment.” 





Hearing on Rate Advance in Southwestern Indiana. 

It is apparent from communications received by the 
Indiana Public Service Commission that the section served 
by the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. in south- 
western Indiana is aroused over the company’s petition for 
a higher rate and that the case will be stubbornly fought. 
The date for the hearing is set as Nov. 17. 
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Public or Private Railway Crossing. 

“J am enclosing a sketch of the streets, railways and our 
telephone lead. The C., M. & St. Paul R. R. Co. threatens to 
make us pay for the crossing, claiming that it is not on a 
public crossing. I refused the fee, but sent them a copy of 
their forms filled out, asking for the privilege of the crossing. 

Last June the railway construction train was in the yards with 
a hoisting derrick, and their foreman pulled through our lead 
in question, breaking all the wires on the lower cross arm. 
wrote the company that I expected it to pay for the labor re- 
quired to replace these lines in service, but it did not answer 
the letter. 

Will you please inform me whether to move the lead over to 
the main crossing, or let it go to see what they will do? This 
crossing has been here 11 years and the railroad cOmpany has 
said nothing about it?” 


We would advise you to leave your lead where it is until 
the railroad company takes some definite steps in the matter. 
It is possible that the accident to your wires by the hoisting 
derrick was intentional so as to break your wires and possibly 
to induce you to go into court to recover damages, or to take 
some steps by which they could raise the question of your right 
to have your lead where it is. Of course, the fact that your 
lead has been there for 11 years would not entitle you to 
maintain it at a place that is not a public crossing, provided 
the railway company went into court to make you move. In 
other words the permissive use that you have made of the 
private crossing is merely a license which is revocable at the 
option of the railway company. If you wish now permanently 
to locate your line, it would probably be advisable to move it 
to the public crossing. However, the railroad company may 
only be making a bluff and may drop the matter later. So we 
would advise you to wait until the railway company moves. 


Induction from Electric Light Company. 

“This is a small village of about 600 inhabitants. Our tele- 
phone company has a lead of nine grounded circuits for the 
first mile and three grounded circuits for five miles on the 
north side of the road going east from town. On the south 
side uf the same road, there is a metallic toll line, or rather 
two metallic toll lines on the one line of poles. 

Now an electric light company from a town 10 miles east of 
here, is building an electric light line on the same road, taking 
the same side on which our wires are located. Their wires 
will cause noise on our lines so that we will have to make all 
our lines metallic to avoid it. This will cost us from $300 to 
$600. What can we do? Can we keep them from building on 
this road? We want to be fair with them, but we want to 
know what rights we have.” 





Between light companies and telephone companies, the one 
first rightfully in possession is entitled to protection from in- 
terference by induction from the one subsequently erected. 
The company injured is entitled to an injunction to restrain the 
electric company from stringing its wires in proximity to :hose 
of the telephone company. Nebraska Telephone Co. vs. York 
Gas & Electric Light Co., 27 Neb., 384, 3 American Electrical 
Cases, 364; McMillan on Telephone Law, Section 139. You 
are entitled to prevent the electric company from building so 
close to your wires as to do any damage. Whether this will 
keep them from building on the road, or merely from on the 
same side of the road, is a question of fact depending on how 
far away they must be not to interfere with you. 


Charges for Installation. 

A resident of Argenta, Ark., brought suit against the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone So. claiming the penalty, pro- 
scribed by law for discrimination against him in failing to 
supply him with telephone service. The company’s answer 
denied that he resided in the territory where it operated, and 
alleged that as a rule of service it had prescribed, that per- 
sons desiring service more than two blocks from the pole 
line of the company, must deposit with it enough money to 
pay the extra expense of building to such place. 

It was alleged that the company had offered to install a 
telephone for the plaintiff, providing he would comply with 
this regulation. The company further showed that it was op- 
erating at Little Rock under a franchise; that Argenta was 
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located across the river from Little Rock and that it had no 
exchange in it or no contract or franchise with it; and that 
it had never held itself out as engaged in furnishing telephone 
service to all the citizens of Argenta. The ordinance of the 
city of Little Rock permitted the company to make such a 
charge as was demanded in this case. The company also 
showed that it had contracts with other citizens of Argenta 
by which they became subscribers on the terms demanded. 

The supreme court of the state held that the rule was 
reasonable and enforcible, and gave judgment to the telephone 
company. Smith vs. Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., 158 Southwestern, 975. 





Contrary ;to Public Utilities. 

The city of Emporia, Kansas, and the Emporia Telephone 
Co. engaged in a continued litigation to prevent the company 
from increasing its rates under an ordinance passed by the city 
council. Before the ordinance had gone into effect, the com- 
pany applied to the Kansas. Public Utilities Commission for 
permission to enforce rates according to a schedule substan- 
tially the same as the rates named in the new ordinance. The 
commission ordered that the rates were proper and should be 
charged until its furthef order. 

The city’s complaint was that the company was charging 
the rates prescribed by the new ordinance without paying the 
required percentage of its gross receipts. The city contended 
that the public utilities act was merely cumulative and did 
not disturb the: pre-existing power of cities to contract for 
rates. The court found that the: company operated outside as 
well as inside of the city of Emporia and held that the com- 
pany was subject to the’ jurisdiction of the Public Utilities 
Commission. The court held that the order of the commission 
was in force and that an injunction issued’ by the trial judge 
to restrain the company from charging the rates fixed by the 
commission was erroneously issued. City of Emporia vs. 
Emporia Telephone Co., 133 Pacific, 858. 





Advantage to Incorporate Company. 
“Would you advise a telephone company to incorporate before 
the Illinois Public Utility Commission’s law goes into effect? 
This is not a company, just one person owns the plant.” 


We would advise incorporation, providing your interests are 
of any substantial amount, because corporate organization gives 
greater rights in most states than individuals have. For ex- 
ample, a corporation has the right of eminent domain, which 
is not given to individuals. It will be easier to incorporate 
before the law you speak of goes into effect than after it, al- 
though we do not anticipate that any honestly organized com- 
pany will have any difficulty in incorporating under the act in 
question. 





Additional Charge for Overdue Rentals. 
“Enclosed is a postal card we have sent to all of our sub- 
scribers. We would like to have your opinicn in the matter. 
Do you think we could enforce this collection where we have 
made it a general rule and notified all of our subscribers in 
thhe manner that we have?” 


The postal reads as follows: “Effective this date, an ad- 
ditional ten per cent. (10) will be charged all subscribers whose 
rentals are not paid within thirty (30) days after they are du>. 
Our manager has positive instructions to enforce this rule.” 


We think you could enforce the rule in question. Such a 
case was decidedly favorably to the telephone company in 
Seattle, Wash. 





No Cases of Injured Hearing of Operators. 

“Will you kindly advise if there is record of any suits for 
damages by operators claiming that their hearing has been af- 
fected by the use of the telephone during storms, and if so, 
where records of such decisions can be obtained?” 


We have no record of any such cases and do not know of 
any operator ever having recovered a judgment in such a case. 
Unless the company was negligent in allowing its apparatus 
to get out of order, so that the operators’ hearing was af- 
fected by a storm as a consequence, there would be no liability. 
























































































































































































































































































































































Condensed News Reports 





Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 


Personal. 

J. G. Inmsen, who for the past year and a half has been 
general manager of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has accepted the position of assistant 
to President B. G. Hubbell, of the Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. The office of assistant to the 
president will carry with it official positions in the subsidiary 




















B. G. Hubbell. J. G. Ihmsen. 


companies of the Federal organization and the office of vice- 
president of the Century Telephone Construction Co. Mr. 
Ihmsen started in the Independent telephone business on No- 
vember 1, 1894, with B. G. Hubbell, and it is a coincidence 
that on November 1, 1913, 19 years later, the two men are again 
working together. 

Mr. Ihmsen has always been a strong Independent man, hav- 
ing never entered the employ of the Bell company. He was 
one of the first four men to engage in the manufacture of 
Independent telephone apparatus, having, with others, in April, 
1895, organized the Keystone Telephone Co., at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. In August, 1898, the Keystone company was merged with 
the American Electric Telephone Co., under the name of the 
latter. Mr. Ihmsen assumed the general management of the 
combined companies in March, 1900, continuing in that capac- 
ity until July 1, 1910, when he resigned and retired from the 
telephone field for a time. He was president of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Manufacturers’ Association from the time of its 
formation until 1910. In May, 1912, he went with the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company, where he has made a good record 
and leaves the company with friendly relations and the best of 
feeling on both sides. Mr. Ihmsen was born in Pittsburgh on 
February 1, 1872, and was educated at Georgetown College. 
He studied law and was admitted to the bar in Pennsylvania 
but instead of engaging in practice entered the telephone busi- 
ness. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. is enjoying an in- 
creased growth of business in an expanding territory. The 
company is completing its new automatic installation, is en- 
larging its main telephone building and installing four new 
branch exchanges. In addition to the new commercial office 
on Pearl street, which was recently opened, it has been decided 
to occupy a very elegant suite of offices in one of the large 
downtown office buildings. This suite to be used by the presi- 
dent and directors only. 


CLaupE Boszor, of Lisbon, Ind., has been appointed manager 
for the Home Telephone Co., of Ashley, Ind., succeeding F. M. 
Goodsell. 


Roy Carr, formerly connected with the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., at Hutchinson, Kan., has been appointed man- 
ager of the exchange at Dodge City. 


as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 
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W. F. Heatu, local manager for the Iowa Telephone Co., at 
Villisca, Iowa, has been transferred to the company’s exchange 
at Hamburg. J. P. Lahr, of Woodword, will succeed him at 
Villisca. 

F, D. CLEAVER, district commercial manager for the Iowa 
Telephone Co., at Davenport, has been promoted to the office 
of division traffic superintendent of the company, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines. 


Joun C. CuHurRCHILL, for 25 years manager of the Postal 
telegraph office in Meriden, Conn., has taken charge of the 
Daytona, Fla., office of the Florida East Coast Telephone Co,, 
succeeding J. C. Holahan, resigned. 

Jack Hitcoskxy, manager for the Central Union Telephone 
Co., at Wimbledon, N. D., has resigned to accept a position 
with the Great Northern Railway Co. as telephone inspector. 
Mr. Hilcosky is now located at Casselton, N. D. 


VotNEyY Exstun, for many years secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., has 
been elected treasurer of the company to succeed the late W. 
A. Blanchard. Mr. Elstun’s headquarters are at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

GeorceE M. Mattox, of Gas City, Ind., has been made man- 
ager of the Orange, Texas, office of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., to succeed W. C. Finklea, who has been 
transferred to the management of the Nacogdoches exchange 
of the company. 


G. L. Wricut, formerly connected with the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Jacksonville, Fla. has been 
placed in charge of the local branch of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at Franklin, Tenn., succeeding Gus 
Ruyd who has been transferred to Princeton, Ky. 

VANCE OuTHOUT has resigned the management of the Boone 
County Telephone Co., of Boone, Iowa, to accept the position 
of assistant traffic superintendent for the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Outhout has been the successful manager of the Boone 
company for a number of years and his many friends, although 
regretting his withdrawal from Boone enterprises, wish him 
success and happiness in his new field. 


Ernest B. FisHer, secretary of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Grand Rapids, and president of the newly-formed Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America, is the author of a 
retrospective article on the wonderful development of the tele- 
phone industry in Michigan in a recent number of The Michi- 
gan Tradesmen, which is a special issue in the celebration of its 
thirtieth anniversary. 


Mr. Fisher, as a resident of Grand Rapids for more than 40 
years, was quite familiar with the first appearance of the tele- 
phone in that territory. He tells of the installation of the first 
experimental set of telephones and the astonishment and be- 
wilderment of the persons who were first permitted to listen or 
talk with these instruments. Some of them, still not wholly 
convinced, attempted to get around back of the apparatus to 
discover if they were not, after all, the victims of a good- 
natured practical joke. 

The difficulties in securing financial aid, are referred to and 
finally the formal organization of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
in 1895 is described. In 1896 the Citizens company had 832 
telephones in its Grand Rapids exchange and was the first 
Independent plant in the United States with 600 or more tele- 
phones in service. At that time the local Bell exchange had 
the largest number of instruments per capita in the country. 
Since that time the Citizens company has, as is well known to 
TELEPHONY’s readers, made and retained a reputation as one 
of the foremost Independent companies in the country. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Searcy, ArkK.—The Searcy Telephone Co. is perfecting or- 
ganization and application has been made to the city council 
for franchise. 

Stockton, Cat.—The San Joaquin Valley Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The directors of 
the company are: W. E. Keller, E. T. Stimson, W. L. Valen- 
tine, V. G. Kleinberger, Marcus H. Hellman, F. H. Edwards, 
Benjamin F. Graham. (No other address given, Stockton is 
county seat.) 






November 8, 1913. TELEPHONY 
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THE WIRE OF QUALITY 


Gained this distinction in the battle of competition against great 
odds. The test of time, criticism of competition and combinations 
to thwart its sale have only strengthened the users good opinion 
of our Extra Double Galvanized Telephone and Telegraph Wire. 


By our improved, secret and patented process we are enabled to produce wire which we guar- 
antee to be the very best on the market. Handled by most representative Jobbers and 
Supply Houses. We solicit your inquiries and requests for free samples. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE INDIANA 
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“Key to the Problem” Delta Improved Party Line System 


For Local Battery Lines 


Fifteen or less telephones per metallic line. 
‘“‘Rubbering”’ or “‘listening-in”’ absolutely prevented. 
Telephone bells only ring when subscriber is called. 
Automatic selection and ringing. 

Thousands of telephones already installed. 

In use in six different countries. 

Solves the farmer and local party line problem. 





Write for Information 





Delta Electric Company 


Operator’s Master Key Marion, Ind., U. S. A. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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Camp Point, Itt.—The formation of a new telephone com- 
pany, which will ask for a franchise to operate an exchange in 
this city, is under consideration. C. A. Norton, Richard Davis, 
and William Purcell, of Mt. Sterling, Ill, and W. H. 
Schmiedeskamp, of Clayton, Ill., are interested. 

GuespiE, Itt.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Gillespie Home Telephone Co., with $60,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are: C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, Ill, M. H. 
Cheadle and T. B. Wright. 

Grrarp, Itt.—The Girard Telephone Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with $50,000 capital stock by C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, 
Ill, M. H. Cheadle and T. B. Wright. 

St. Lrsory, ILt.—The New Southeastern St. Libory Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with $500 capital stock, 
by John Menz, John Mueller, and Henry Jaske. 

Virven, Itt.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Virden Home Telephone Co. with $50,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are: C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, Ill, M. H. 
Cheadle, and T. B. Wright. 

Forest City, Iowa—The Newton Telephone Co. has been 
organized to operate in Newton and Center townships, Win- 
nebago county. Ole Thorson is president, and Oscar Solo- 
monson, secretary. (No other address given; Forest City 
is county seat.) 

OvezoLt, IJowa.—The County Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
organized, of which Geo. Stephen, of Early, and John Fuchs, 
of this city, were elected directors. Chas. Goodenow, of 
Odebolt, was chosen chairman. 

PrimGHAR, Iowa.—The Dale Center Telephone Co. has been 
organized to operate in O’Brien county. C. G. Peek has been 
elected president, and W. Simm, secretary. (No other ad- 
dress given, Primghar is county seat.) 

BorcuLo, Micu.—The Borculo Independent Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, by Louis 
Vollink. of this city, D. Belkins, R. F. D. No. 1, Hudsonville, 
and Ralph P. Lamar, R. F. D. No. 2, Zeeland. 

New York, N. Y.—The Central & South American Cor- 
poration has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware 
to do a general utility business, merchandising, constructing 
of telephone and telegraph lines, wharves, docks, piers, etc. 
The incorporators are Frederic Combemale and Guy Hill- 
house, of this city. 

Ouin, N. C.—The Rocky Creek Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $5,000 capital stock for the purpose of con- 
structing and operating rural telephone lines in Iredell county. 
P. C. Journey, of Olin, is one of the incorporators. 

SartEs, N. D—The Smith Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital stock, by Henry Amble, H. D. 
Lee and W. H. Smith, all of Sarles. 

Maxsass, N. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Farmers Telephone Co. with $25,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: A. V. Stout, F. W. Rothert, and Joseph 
Watson, all of Maxbass. 

WapPanuckKA, OxKLa.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Wilson Telephone Co. with $500 capital stock. 
The officers are as follows: President, T. C. Wallace; secre- 
tary, E. D. Lail; and treasurer, I. W. Dunning, all of this city. 

LeonarD, TExAs.—The Leonard Telephone Exchange has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The incorpo- 
rators are: J. A. Craft, O. S. Ferguson, and E. D. Mitchell, 
of Leonard. 


Construction. 


Aurora, Nes.—Plans for a new exchange building are being 
perfected by the officers of. the Hamiltou County Farmers 
Telephone Co. The building proper will cost about $5,000 and 
together with other contemplated improvements, will increase 
the investment about $10,000. 

CorTLanp, O.—The Jefferson & Wooster Telephone Co. is 
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planning to erect a cement block exchange building in this 
city. 

Port ANGELES, .WAsH.—The Angeles Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. will erect a new brick telephone exchange build- 
ing, to cost about $40,000. 


Underground. 


Anamosa, Iowa.—The Iowa Telephone Co. will place alj 
main street wires and cable underground as soon as permis- 
sion has been obtained from the city council. 

Detroit;; Micu.—The Michigan state Telephone Co. will 
lay new underground cable in this city to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000. 

CLEVELAND, Oxn10.—The Central Union Telephone Co. has 
been’ granted permission by the city council to lay new con- 
duits in this city. 

Anpverson, S. C.—The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will expend approximately $90,000 in improving its plant 
in this city. The proposed improvements include a new ex- 
change building, underground conduits for all wires in the 
business section, and additional equipment. 


Election. 


HunrmTsvILLE, Irt.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Shiloh Mutual Telephone Co. Perry Sims was re-elected presi+ 
dent for the ensuing year, and Chas. Loop, re-elected secretary 
The directors are Henry Marlow, and John Peters. 


Financial. 


LinpsAy, CaL.—The Lindsay Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been given permission by the California Railroad Com- 
mission to issue $1,644 worth of stock in exchange for property, 

Minpven City, Micu.—The railroad commission has author- 
ized the Minden City Telephone Co. to increase its capital 
stock from $3,000 to $10,000. 

MippLETOowN, OnI0—The Middletown Telephone Co. has 
been authorized by the public service commission to issue $49,- 
300 worth of common stock and $4,000 worth of. preferred 
stock. 

LakEsIDE, OrE—The Heights Telephone Co. has filed. an 
amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing its cap- 
ital stock from $1,000 to $2,500. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Keystone Telephone Co. has de- 
clared a 3 per cent. dividend, payable November 15. 


Franchise. 


Sanpby, Ore.—The Firwood, Dover & Gresham Telephone 
Co. has been granted a franchise to construct and operate a 
telephone system in this city. 

SANGER, TExas.—The Sanger Telephone Co. has _ been 
granted a 25-year franchise to operate its present exchange in 
this city. George Mayes is manager of the company. 


Miscellaneous. 


HAwKINSVILLE, GA.—J. T. King and John T. Allen, of Mill- 
edgeville, and W. A. Jennings, of Jesup, have purchased 
the properties of the Hawkinsville Telephone Co. and will im- 
prove the system. 

Rosgrnson, In.—The Commercial Telephone & Telegtaph Co. 
of Robinson, has purchased the property of the White County 
Telephone Co. at Carmi, for $35,000. William R. Stokes will 
be manager. 

Rockport, Inp.—The Home Telephone Co. has been sold 
to the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. for. $28,000. 


Battimore, Mp.—Permission to purchase the Western Mary- 
land Telephone Co., of Alleghany county, has been granted 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. The price agreed 
upon is $245,000. 
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